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LITTELL’S LIVING AGE.—No. 144—13 FEBRUARY, 1847. 


POLK AND SANTA ANNA. 


Tue trifling impression that the army and the gov- 
ernment of the United States have been able to make 
upon Mexico is a cause of very great surprise. 
That a nation, whose navy has competed with our 
own, has been able to strike no blow by its marine 
force calculated to keep up its own reputation, as 
well as to awe the Mexicans, is strange. St. John 
D’'Ullea defies the Americans, which it may well be 
emboldened to do, when the latter have failed in 
attack on Alvarado. 

The military tactics of the Americans have dis- 
played an equal want of talent and of purpose. The 
attack of Matamoras, the march on Monterey, have 
been bootless achievements and errands. A little 
more obstinacy on the part of Ampudia, would, itis 
now known, have compelled General Taylor to re- 
treat, for he was unprovided with ammunition. 
Santa Anna, stationed at Potosi, watches Montercy 
and Tampico at the same time, determined to pre- 
vent General Taylor from marching from one to 
the other, and flanking 7 hostile expedition that 
might be directed from Tampico towards the cap- 
ital. 

But the political mismanagement of the cabinet 
of Washington, in its Mexican war, is still more 
flagrant than either its naval inertness or its military 
blunders. ‘There is an undoubtedly large party in 
Mexico, inoculated with the ideas and principles of 
American republicanism and federalism, which could 
not but regard Anglo-American success with pleas- 
ure. So powerful was this party, that Mr. Poinsett, 
when American envoy in Mexico, was completely 
master of the government through its means. This 
party still displays its existence, its strength. It 
has raised federal movements in several of the 
provinces; it commands a formidable portion of 
the mob of Mexico itself. In every town it had its 
followers, its clubs. Yet the Anglo-Americans 
have been able te make no use whatever of such 
puissant friends and allies, except perhaps in Cali- 
fornia, concerning the conquest of which we have 
no details. 

There never certainly took place in any country 
a revolution so singular as that of Mexico. Com- 
plete in all that concerned the government, it left 
everything else untouched. It lifted off the upper 
portion of the edifice, but left every pillar in its 
place. It merely got rid of the old Spaniards, who 
were after all but the functionaries, and in a degree 
the commercial class. It left church, army, and ad- 
ministration, just as numerous, just as absorbent of 
all the wealth of the state. The Mexican was a 
purely political, not a social revolution. 

If the Anglo-Americans were to strike boldly at 
this old system, set up their federalists in any prov- 
ince, decree the confiscation of church property, 
they might excite clamorous opposition at first, but 
they would muster an equal quantity of Mexican 
friends. ‘They arm too in that case more as libera- 
tors than invaders. They could not fail to be mas- 
ters of Mexico. The provincial militia would not 
offer much opposition. It is in fact federalist. All 
General Taylor would have to do would be to beat 
the regular military, which would not be difficult. 
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And, if he paid his way, and kept his troops from 
plunder, 20,000 of them would suffice to destroy the 
Mexican army, without provoking the hostility of 
the Mexican population. 

Instead of this bold and decisive policy, President 
Polk has neglected the federalists, thereby disgust- 
ing them and throwing them, as is evident at Mexi- 
co, into the ranks of American enemies ; and he has 
pinned his faith and hopes upon the party, the in- 
terests of which are really most irreconcileable with 
Anglo-American predominance, viz. : the army and 
its chief. The policy of the Washington cabinet is 
centred in an understanding with Santa Anna and 
in obtaining peace at his hands. Whilst that wily 
chief is playing his own game, keeping the Ameri- 
cans at bay without attacking or provoking them, 
and at the same time crushing the federalist party 
in Mexico and elsewhere. 

Army and church have hitherto been the ruling 
twins in this empire. Before and since the revolu- 
tion, they have been closely linked and true to each 
other. And Santa Anna adheres to the tradition. 
The priests uphold him, and he the priests, whilst 
they denounce and he crushes the federalists. The 
true support of the federalists is in the United States, 
but for the present the American statesmen seem 
disinclined to go any deeper, or to launch further 
into a war, which must have for one of its incidents 
| the social regeneration of Mexico. 
| It may so happen, however, that the united efforts 
of Mr. Polk and Santa Anna may not be able to 
patch up the quarrel. A few months back, the 
Anglo-Americans were all arrogance, the Mexicans. 
all submission. Now they seem to have changed 
characters. The Anglo-Americans are pacific and 
anxious to get out of the scrape, whilst the Mexi- 
cans, like true Spaniards, have been drubbed into 
liking it. And war is the general ery from Matan- 
zas to Tampico. Whatever be the struggles of 
party in Mexico itself, it seems imposed upon which- 
ever party triumphs, that it shall be loud and zealous 
for war. Whilst throughout the United States, on 
the contrary, the feeling more and more prevalent is 
against the war. Mr. Webster denounces the pres- 
ident for having made this war himself, and for 
spending sixty millions of dollars in a year’s prose- 
cution of it. The state elections produce governors 
and senators hostile to Polk. And if the last sen- 
ate, which sanctioned the war, ended its labors by 
refusing two millions of dollars to prosecute it, it is 
not to be expected that the future senate will vote 
the much greater quantity of millions requisite to 
carry iton. If some striking feat of arms, either in 
the way of victory or of reverse, does not arouse 
the American people, the war in Mexico must per- 
ish of inanition, and die out from want of fuel to 
feed or of breath to blow it.— Examiner, 12 Dec. 
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REPORTED ARMING OF THE IRISH PEASANTRY. 


A necro beggar, well known about town some 
years ago, was represented in the piece called Tom 
and Jerry, at the Adelphi, drinking champagne out 
of the charities of the gulled public. The scene 
ruined the beggar. No one afterwards would give 
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him a stiver. The answer to his supplication was, 
**Oh, you sup on spring chickens and champagne, 
and can afford to give charity much better than | 
can to bestow it.’ The sequel was tragical, for 
poor blacky was literally starved to death. 

Ireland is in the same sort of danger. Certain 
newspapers have been teeming with statements that 
the peasantry are buying arms, and the British pub- 
lie distinguishing as little between the Irish peas- 
antry of newspaper report, and the Irish peasantry 
of sad reality, as the folks in London did between 
the black beggar of the Adelphi stage, and the 
black beggar of the streets, forthwith exclaim 
against the raseality of craving alms to buy arms, 
of course to be turned against the benefactors. 

‘* What is there that the Irish will not say?” is 
often exclaimed; but on the other hand what is 
there that the English will not believe of them, pro- 
vided only it be bad. People in this country would 
seem to be sufficiently on their guard against 
reports in the Irish journals ; they profess to know 
how much exaggeration is the genius of the people, 
and that their representations are to be taken with 
great allowances in all cases; but in those having 
any party object with especial distrust. Neverthe- 
less, all this caution vanishes when statements such 
as that of the arming of the peasantry appear, and 
it is received and believed implicitly, and serves for 
pointing a severe moral against ingratitude—‘‘ And 


so this is the upshot of charity! All the money is) 


gone for guns, and whenever Ireland pays her shot, 
it will come back to our bosoms in bullets.”’ 

We have looked at these reports of arming with 
the suspicion with which we look at all accounts 
from Ireland, whether good or bad, certain, at least, 
that they exceed the truth, We have further 
inquired of many persons having the best private 


information, as to the state of the most turbulent) 


parts of Ireland, and they assure us that they hear 
nothing of the purchase of arms, and that such a 
circumstance could hardly escape the notice of their 
correspondents. Moreover, some of the Trish prints 
of the greatest respectability contradict the story ; 
the Waterford Freeman, for instance, states that it 
is not the peasantry but the farmers who are buying 
arms; and another paper of character lately ex- 
plained that the class purchasing arms were the 
class who would naturally possess them, for the 
purposes of protection or of sporting, but who had 
been deprived of them by the late law. 

The readiness of another part of the Irish press to 
make the alarming statements as to the arming of 
the people is intelligible enough. The advocates of 
coercion acts are eager to make out the necessity for 
such measures, and would fain persuade the Brit. 
ish public that the abandonment of them has had 
the evil results predicted. They trump up a tale 
to bear out their oppressive doctrines of govern- 
ment. 

We do not mean to say that there may not be 
some foundation of truth for the representations in 
question. It would be strange, indeed, if, upon the 
removal of the legal obstacles to the possession of 
arms, the demand and sales were not for a time 
very considerably increased, but the accounts from 
quarters on which we can best depend, assure us 
that the purchasers are not generally of the peasant 
class, nor the sort of people likely to make a bad 
use of arms, except perhaps in an occasional offence 
against a hare or a partridge. 

As yet certainly no case is made out forfeiting 
Treland’s claim to England's help in the present ex- 
treme and terrible necessity, and we have to remem- 


‘and a prodigious “ fact.’’ 


METTERNICH AND HIS ORGAN. 


ber that charity means more than the gift of money, 
and that its higher essence is indulgent suppositions 
—the indisposition to think ill—a belief in good till 
evil is placed beyond a doubt. There are sufficient 
reasons, indeed, of various kinds for distrusting the 
rumors adverted to; and though, as Junius says, a 
satire on beggary ie 2 thing the world has never yet 
produced, yet a libel on the miserable, prejudicing 
the understanding and hardening the heart against 
them, is the commonest and most cruel of all worldly 
wrongs.— Examiner, 19 Dec. 





METTERNICH AND HIS ORGAN, 


In the lively quarrel that is going on between 
the east and west of Europe on the subject of 
Polish independence, one is very much startled and 
amused to find old Austria come forward and con- 
tribute to the polemics of the press. We knew, 
indeed, that the court of Vienna had a journal, 
which chronicled its ceremonies and its state facts. 
But that this journal should burst forth all at once 
as a great ‘‘ organ”’ of opinion, a great medium of 
argument, condescending to reason, to admit that 
there is a public, and to address it—this is a new 
Had we seen Prince 
Metternich himself, in nightgown and slippers, so 
far forget his comfort and dignity, as to descend, 
this raw weather, into St. Stephen’s Platz. and 
begin fencing with his rapier at some diplomatic ad- 
versary, we could not be more astonished. 

One at least of the great ideas and free habits of 
the west has surmounted the glacis and scaled the 
high walls of Vienna. Its prime minister has got 
an ** organ,’’ like M. Guizot or Lord Palmerston, 
or any great constitutional statesman. A newspa- 
per organ is, however, not so easy to grind, es- 
pecially when it is required to play quite a new 
tune, not set down in its stops. And the organ of 
Prince Metternich has certainly set up an air of 
such strange discord, such woeful wildness, that we 
should say the instrument was cracked as well as 
its owner. 

Having failed in creating a native Austrian polit- 
ical tune, the Austrian Observer has struck into a 
French one. It raves like the Presse, glozes like 
the Débats, and borrows wholesale a French edi- 
tor’s stock in trade. The Austrian court scribe 
scolds England and France as lustily as any juve- 
nile of ‘“* Young France’’ might scold the eastern 
powers. Not content with this, it demolishes 
treaties, declares international Jaw at an end, kicks 
out of doors the beggarly elements of morality, un- 
less of that transcendental kind which despots and 
democrats alone admire and understand, and de- 
clares the return of the age of iron and of physical 
foree. 

In order to render credible what we assert, we 
quote the following from the Austrian Observer : 

** We will observe with Bulau, that the rights of 
nations are not founded on treaties, but on a supe- 
rior force, which is that of morality ; and that these 
rights are not positive, but practical.’’ 

Hence it follows, that the independence of 
Cracow, being sanctioned only by treaties, must 
give way to Austrian despotism, which is founded 
on the superior force of bayonets and morality, 
rights being worth nothing that are not practical. 
We never Sate before of Herr Bulau, but we.can 
easily conceive that his “‘ sights of nations’’ has su- 

rseded those of Puffendorf and Vattel in the 
ibrary of the Austrian chancellor. 





There is another passage of the manifesto of 
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Prince Metternich’s organ, which is certainly very | Mary the immaculate Virgin, of the Prince of the 
“ practical,’ and we may add, very ominious, con- | Apostles, to whom Jesus confided the keys of Hea- 
sidering the quarter it comes from. It argues, that| ven, of the Apostle St. Paul, and all the Sainis,”’ 
England and France have no right to interfere for | and with the Apostolic benediction. 
Cracow, and it illustrates its principle of non-inter-| Genera. Jurieer.—A letter from Rome, in the 
ference as follows : ‘* Angsburg Gazette,” says:—* The Pope has 
“What would France say, if, while she was decreed a general jubilee of three weeks, viz. from 
coming to an understanding with Germany about | the 6th to the 27th of December. The decree is 
their common frontier, Russia or England should | dated November 20, and is countersigned by Cardi- 
step forward to interfere or oppose, on the ground| nal Lambruschini. On this occasion remission of 
that changes would violate the treaties which set-| of all sins (plenissima omnium peccatorum indulgen- 
tled the frontiers of Europe !”’ \fia) may be obtained on the performance of certain 
Thus, according to the organ of Prince Metter- | conditions.” 
nich, France may make any arrangement with 
Prussia and Bavaria, by which she may resume the MISCELLANEOUS NEWS. 
Palatinate and the frontier of the Rhine, and neither 
Russia nor England have a right to interfere. If | Jaran.—The most remarkable thing in the Paris 
such is the way in which the treaty of Vienna| papers is a statement in the Presse. About the 
and all treaties are construed in Vienna itself, in| year 1843, the King of the Netherlands wrote a 
the cabinet and by the scribes of Prince Metternich, | friendly letter to the Emperor of Japan, to induce 
the sooner the prince and his scribes are sent to him to depart from the exclusive system pursued 


Bedlam the better. For never did Robespierre or | 
the Jacobins and the convention give utterance to 
doctrines more necessarily subversive of all peace 
and security, than the maniacs who have got pos- 


for the last three centuries, by extending to all 
foreign nations the privilege of trading to Nangas- 
aki and the islands of Niphon and Yesso. With 
immense difficulty the letter was conveyed to the 


session of the ministerial halls of Vienna. emperor’s own hands; and then two whole years 
Well may the Débats exclaim, well may the passed without any reply. At length, however, 
Times! Have the Communists, said to have got} the emperor has vouchsafed an amswer to the King 
possession of Cracow, and to have menaced Galli- of Holland. He says that he has watched events 
cia—have they stolen into Prince Metternich’s| in ‘ hina, and noticed the gradual breaking through 
private cabinet, and into the editorial office adjoin- of ancient institutions in that country, which he re- 
ing Or is it some French secretary that the | gards as a consequence of letting the English form 
Aulic chancellor has laid hold on? and who is in-| establishments on a large scale at Canton. He is 
discreetly sprinkling some of his country’s vivacity | Willing to leave the Dutch their present privileges ; 
into that inkhorn of Austrian dulness, from which | but he will resist to the utmost every extension of 
alone his pen was enjoined to imbibe its nourish-| foreign intercourse. He winds up by saying—* I 
ment. have given orders to my officers in consequence, 
It is very strange! But Lord Brougham has be-| 2nd the future will prove to you that our policy is 
come a tory, and why not Prince Metternich a rad- | Wiser than that of the Chinese empire.’’—Spec. 
ical revolutionist \—Examiner, 26 Dec. At the Liverpool assizes, on Friday week, a cu- 
rious case of bigamy was tried, involving the question 
as to the legality of marriage with a deceased wife's 
Iraty.—Tue Pore’s Excycricat Lerrer.—The | sister. The accused was James Chadwick, a sawyer, 
encyclical letter of Pope Pius IX. to the bishops of | of Manchester. Many years ago he married Hannah 
the Roman Catholie church, and of which 10,500 | Fisher ; who died; he next, in September, 1845, 
copies have been printed for circulation, was pub-| married Ler sister Anne, who still lives; and in 
lished at Rome on the 23rd ult. This document, | March last he married —— Bostock. Bostock’s 
which fills no less than fifteen pages in folio, com- | friends charged him at Manchester _police-office 
mences with an eulogium on the late pope, and then | with bigamy ; but the magistrate, holding the mar- 
speaks of the attacks made upon the Catholie church | riage with Anne Fisher null, dismissed the case. 
by the enemies of religion, who are divided by the! At the Liverpool assizes, however, the man ap- 
writer into different classes, amongst whom he des-| peared voluntarily to take his trial. It was under- 
ignates those who deny revelation, blasphemers, | stood that the prosecution was instituted by desire 














those who make subordinate to reason the authority | of several gentlemen, who, having married the sis- 


of the chureh and the word of God, sectarians, per- | ters of their deceased wives, made this an occasion 
sons indifferent to religion, those who attack the cel-| for trying before the judges the legality of such 
ibacy of the priesth communists, false devotees,| marriages. Mr. Justice Wightman was on the 
&e. The remainder of the letter consists of exhor-| bench. The facts were undisputed. Mr. Monk 
tations to the clergy. Their duties are pointed out contended that the second marriage was invalid ; 
in the triple relation of doctrine, discipline, and pri-|the Marriage Act, 5th and 6th William IV., c. 
vate life. ‘The bishops are invited, before they con- | 54, enacted that all marriages thereafter to be cele- 
fer holy orders, to examine the candidates closely, | brated between persons within the prohibited de- 
and convince themselves that they are worthy of | grees of consanguinity and affinity should be abso- 
receiving them; they are in this examination to be | lutely void ; marriage with a deceased wife's sister 
very particular as to the education and morals of | Was one within the prohibited degrees ; this was a 
the candidate. The education of young ecclesias- | canon of the ecclesiastical courts. Mr. Foster, 
ties, says the pope, should commence with infancy. | largely quoting cases and statutes, denied that this 
The best means of edifying the faithful and prevent- | was binding on the laity ; the ecclesiastical courts 
ing defection is, adds his holiness, the simple preach- | could not restrain the common law as recognized in 
ing of the word of God, without the false pomp of |the temporal courts. In the midst of his remarks, 
eloquence. The letter concludes with a prayer, | the judge intimated that it would be impossible to 
addressed ** to the Throne of Mercy, under the in- hear all the arguments in such a case at assize. A 
vocation and intercession of the Mother of God, of | special verdict therefore was taken by consent, ac- 
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uitting the prisoner, but setting forth the facts, so 





Occurrences here and there in our wide colonial 


that the case might be reargued on a writ of error. | empire remind the politician of the extensive inter- 


—Spectator. 


Canapa.—The opinion of all parties in the col- 
ony seemed made up against the continuance of the 
3s. import-duty on wheat ; and it is believed that on 
the meeting of the Colonial Parliament the whole 
— of provincial taxation will be modified. The 
Boards of ‘Trade at Quebec and Montreal are taking 
the lead in the question ; and although there is a dit- 
ference of opinion between the two bodies in some of 
the details, the recognized basis is duties for revenue 
only, with the exception of timber, which the Que- 
bee committee considers to require some protection 
against the trade from the Baltic. 


Tue French government have come to an impor- | 


tant resolution with respect to Algiers. The prin- 
cipal military establishments of the colony are to be 
removed to the interior. The governor and his 
staff, and the whole of the military administration, 
will henceforth be stationed at Medeah: the Gov- 
ernor of Oran at Masearah, and the Governor of 
Constantine in a town in the interior not yet fixed. 
The new arrangement, it is supposed, will have a 
powerful effect in enabling the Freneh to settle the 
country. 


Tue papers record the death of the Right Honor- 
able Thomas Grenville, once an eminent statesman. 
He was born in December 1755 ; and in 1782, when 
only twenty-seven years old, was sent ambassador 
to the French court. He entered Parliament in 
1790 ; and in 1794 went to Vienna as minister extra- 
ordinary. In 1799 he went to Prussia in a similar 
capacity. He was created chief justice in Eyre in 
1800; and from that year to 1807 was first lord 
of the admiralty. Mr. Grenville was created a 
privy councillor in 1798. He never was married. 


Tue German papers record the death of Dr. List, 
the author of a work entitled ‘* National System of 
Political Economy,’’ and the reputed parent of the 
Zollverein. It is hinted that he died by his own 
hand. 

The suppositions relative to the tragic end of 
Dr. List are but too well founded. On Thursday 
last his body was found near Kuffstein. A pistol- 
shot had terminated his existence. The coroner’s 
inquest, as well as letters found upon his person, 
left no doubt as to the rash act he had committed. 
The letters proved that he had long nourished the 
idea of suicide ; and a violent flowing of blood to 
the head irresistibly drew him on to the desperate 
resolution. He recommends his family to the care 
of his friends. His affairs, however, are in excel- 
lent order. He was fifty-four years of age.—Nu- 
remberg Correspondent. 


A rival to Punch has been set up in New York, 
under the name of Yankee Doodle. The artists are 
principally, Mr. Martin, son of Mr. John Martin, 
and Mr. Clarke, a nephew of Lady Morgan—both 
English! One main object of its satire is ‘‘ the 
sovereign people.’’—<Spect. 

A Treasury warrant has a —_ for regulat- 
ing the postage between Great ritain and Prussia. 
Letters to all parts of Prussia, if sent vid Hamburg, 
Holland, or Belgium, and not over half an ounce in 
weight, are to be charged 6d. ; newspapers, 4d. 
each ; prices-currents, &c., 1d. If sent via France, 
the old rates are to be chargeable. The new arrange- 
ment is to take effect from the Ist of January next. 


ests at stake. 

An outbreak at Norfolk Island confirms the views 
which have induced Lord Grey to break up that 
establishment of concentrated but uncrushed vice, 
and keeps in sight the shocking results of our pres- 
ent penal system. 

At the Cape of Good Hope, the Kafirs, one of 
the rudest and poorest races on the face of the 
earth, hold the forees of imperial Britain at bay, 
standing to shillyshally between yielding and defy- 
ing. Sir Henry Pottinger is on his way thither. 

The Jamaica House of Assembly has fornally 
enunciated the agitating doctrines recently promul- 
gated at a “parish” or county meeting in the 
island. Our sympathy with the colonists has al 
ready been expréssed ; but we cannot too carnestly 
repeat our exhortation, that m the effort to procure 
their rights they should be guided by judgment, 
and should take care to secure on their side tlic 
concurrence of public opinion in England. It 
would be as easy to do so as not, and it would make 
all the difference between success and failure.— 
Spect., 26 Dec. 


By a warrant of the 31st October, a pension of 50/. 
a year has been granted to Margaret Turnbull, wid- 
ow of the late James Turnbull, for the literary merits 
of her brother, the late Dr. Leyden; and by another 
warrant of a like date, a pension of 50/. a year to 
Mrs. Fanny Gurwood, for the literary merits of her 
husband, the late Colonel Gurwoed. 


Rariways 1n Ixp1a.—The Times puts forth the fol- 
lowing statement as being understood to embody the 
conditions upon which the Board of Control and the 
Directors of the East India Company have at length 
decided on sanctioning the introduction of railway 
communication into British India— 

“1, The Direct Trunk, or East India hne, is 
adopted. 2. This line (which connects Calcutta with 
the North-west Provinces) is to be constructed in 
sections, 3. The government guarantee 4 per cent. 
to the shareholders. 4. The amount guaranteed is 
fixed at 3,000,000/. to commence with. 5. The sec- 
tion out of Calcutta to be first executed. 6. The 
guarantee to extend over fifteen years. 7. The rates 
of payment to be made by the government for trans- 

rt of mails, troops, stores, &c., to be agreed upon 

ereafter. 8. The interest to be received either in 
India’or in London, at the option of the shareholders, 
as soon as 500,000?. is paid into the India House. 
9. The land to be obtammed by the government for 
the railway company. 10. Government to have the 
privilege of purchasing the railway after thirty years 
from the date ef its completion, at the then fair mar- 
ket value of the property. 11. No limitation is to be 
fixed to the profits of the company, but the rates of 
charges are to be reduced when the returns admit 
of it. 12. It is also understood that no rates or tolls 
will be assessed upon the railway company, and that 
the rmport-duties on the stock and materials for the 
railway will be remitted. 13. The company to be 
incorporated by an act of the Legislative Council, as 
well as by charter. 


Tue Northern Whig illustrates the effect of frec 
trade on Belfast— 

“In our last namber we announced the sailing of 
the Glenmore, the first of a regular line of packets 
between Belfast and New York. This vessel attracted 
much notice during her stay here, partty because of 
her beautiful appearance, and as a welcome stran- 
ger, but particularly because she was regarded as a 
result of the free-trade measures, and as a harbinger 
of our increasing intercourse with the American 





States. She carries out with her a full cargo, be- 
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sides her complement of passengers, amounting to 
185. She has about 800 boxes and bales of linens, 
muslins, and cottons, value upwards of forty thou- 
sand pounds, together with 200 tons of pig-iron, for- 
ty-three puncheons of whiskey, and various other 
articles. The direct export of our linens cannot buat 
be a matter of public satisfaction ; and we look for- 
ward with confidence to a great increase in our direct 
foreign trade, under the fostering influence of free 
commerce. 

“ Pree trade has also given a great impulse to the | 
direct intercourse between Belfast aad the continent | 
of Europe; and we confidently expect a vastly 
increased general foreign trade.” 





Tue Times thakes an important announcement of 
the complete success of a plan for preventing incras- | 
tations on the boilers of steam-engines— 

The water employed to be converted into steam, 
as is familiarly known to every one who uses a tea- 
kettle, leaves an incrustation on the vessel—carbon- 
ate of lime. This is a source of great danger with 
boilers; causing explosions, “by forming a layer of 
non-conducting matter between the metal and the! 
fluid to be heated, and thus allowing the temperature | 
of the former to rise to a high point, even to redness. | 
The metal oxidizes rapidly at this temperature; and | 
the boiler is thereby weakened and rendered incapa- | 
ble of sustaining the necessary pressure. But a} 
more fruitful cause of accidents is the sudden removal | 
of portions of incrustation, when the metal expands | 
on the attainment of the high temperature: the | 
water is thereby brought in contact with the heated 
metal, and evaporation takes place so suddenly as to | 
resemble the evolution of gases from the finng of 
gunpowder. Indeed, the results in both cases are | 
identical.” To avoid this peril, as far as practicable, | 
the water, when it becomes dense, is frequently | 
“blown off,” or driven out of the boiler. But this is 
only a partial remedy; and the crust has to be} 
removed by means of the hammer and chisel, to the 
injury of the vessel. About two years ago, Dr. Rit- 
terbandt discovered a cure for this. He found that, 
“by introducing muriate of ammonia into a boiler | 
containing water holding lime in solution, the car- | 
bonate of lime, instead of depositing when the car- | 
bonate acid by which it was held in solution was 
expelled at a high temperature, became converted 
into muriate of lime, a substance eminently soluble ; 
while the carbonate of ammonia, likewise formed by 
the double decomposition, passed off with the steam, 
so that the boiler could not foul. The process is 
equally applicable to fresh and salt water.” It has 
also resulted in dissolving the crust formed before its 
application. It is still necessary to blow off the 
water occasionally, but only to the extent of one | 
fourth of what is requisite wuhout Dr. Ritterbandt’s | 
invention. The Times has tried the plan on its own | 


boilers, and a twelvemonth has fully proved its effi- 
cacy. 


| 


Tue Ottoman government has had several kinds 
of cotton-seeds, and men specially charged to super- 
intend their enlture, recently brought from America. | 
Mr. Davids, who is at the head of these persons, has | 
sent a report to the sultan, declaring what works it | 
will be necessary to execute for the intended experi- 
ments. The report has been approved of, and the | 


necessary works ordered.— Galignani’s Messenger. | 


Tue French papers mention the death of Count | 


. . ° . ‘ . | 
Federigo Gonfalunieri. the eminent Italian Liberal, 


at Hospenthal, in Switzerland, on the 10th instant. | 
He was chief of the Milanese conspiracy against 
Austria in 1821, and was subsequently confined dur- 
ing seventeen years in carcere duro, within the for- 
tress of Spielberg, in Moravia. 


NEWS—SCRAPS. 293 
Pivs the Ninth has granted to the Jews of Rome 
certain civil privileges from which they were exclu- 
ded; and has ordered that in relief granted to the 
needy, Jews shall share equa!ly with Christians. 


Iraty.—The Times of 26 Dec. has an interesting 
paper on the bearing of railways in respect to the 
political relations of Austria and Italy. A railroad 
1s in progress, which, starting from Ostend, is to pass 


|into Italy by means of a tunnel through the Alps. 


At Lugano it will join the Piedmontese lines, and so 
communicate with Genoa and other parts of Italy 
Of this railway Austria is said to be exceedingly 


| jealous, both as a commercial competitor with her 


own peculiar line from Hamburg to Trieste, and as 
tending to give political strength to the kingdom of 
Sardinia; and accordingly, the Austrian govern- 
ment has resolved that, if it can be prevented, 
Northern Italy shall not be opened by a line of traffic 


| passing on the western side of Lago Maggiore and 


through the cantons of Tessin and the Grisons. An 
effort is to be made to break the chain at the weak- 


| est link—the Canton of Grisons in Switzerland—by 


means of a special mission. Meanwhile, the open 
hostility of Austria to the scheme, and the various 
intrigues she has resorted to in order to defeat it, 
have irritated the Court of Turin, and roused the 
indignation of that portion of the Italian people who 
are not Austrian subjects. King Charles Albert has 
already refused to comply with the request of the 
Austrian government, that he would expel from 
Turin two literary Italian liberals; and has also 
given other evidences of a determination to persevere 
in a vigorous and independent Jine of policy: this 
railway contest will probably provoke him to further 
resistance. “Vogue la galére!” ‘Every little 


| helps”? towards the emancipation of Italy. 


We have been informed that two operations were 
performed by Mr. Liston, at the University College 
Hospital, on Saturday last, while the patients were 
under the stupefying influence of vapor of ether. 
The one was amputation of the leg, the other, evul- 
sion of the nail of the great toe. The vapor of ether 
was inhaled by means of a proper apparatas, and 
when it had produced its full effect the operation was 
speedily performed. Neither of the patients knew, 
when they recovered from their stupor, that the opera- 
tion had been performed. Mr. Liston observed, that 
the vapor of ether had been used for a similar pur- 
pose in America, but only in minor operations, such 
as the removal of tumors, &c. We hope to have 


| further particulars on this very interesting subject. 


— Medical Times. 





Tue Duration or Marnriep Lire.—The tables of 
the mean joint lifetime of men and women show that 
in this country husbands and wives married at the 
age of twenty-six, live, on an average, twenty-seven 


| years together, the widows living rather more than 
| ten years (10-4) after their husbands’ deaths, and the 
| widowers nearly nine years (9-3) after their wives’ 


deaths. Where the husband is forty and the wife 
thirty, the mean term of married life is twenty-one 
years, the widows living thirteen years after their 
husbands, and the widowers five years after the deaths 
of their wives. The tables furnish ready answers to 
a great number of questions of this kind, and others 
in which two lives are concerned.— Registrar Gen- 
eral’s Report.” 


Penny Lazets ror Pancers.—A parcels post is 
about to be established in the metropolis, on Mr. Hill’s 
plan. Labels are to be issued ata penny each, to 
prepay parcels weighing eighteen ounces. Three 
deliveries per day are promised. 
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THE TWO BANKS. 


Wuarever may have been the fate of the entente 
cordiale in the politica} relations of France and Eng- 
land, there can be no doubt of its continued existence 
in their respective money-markets. Ever since 1839, 
it has been a popular impression that at that date the 
Bank of England received a direct loan of bullion 
from her sister institution ; and a statement of the 
real facts of the case having been given, for the first 
time, in the Times city article about ten days ag; 
coupled with an opinion that they cannot be rega 
as having constituted ‘* a Joan,’’ an outery has been 
raised in the other journals, from the Morning 
Chronicle downwards, as if it were a deadly sin 
to question that the Bank of France had saved us 
from a suspension of specie payments. Whether 
these paragraphs are the offspring of pique at the 
clear and apparently authorized detail of the Times, 
or of sheer wrongheadedness, we cannot venture to 
pronounce ; but, despite their warmth of expression, 
they do not bring us to the conclusion that we really 
owe the maiatenance of our credit to the generosity 
of our neighbors, or that it is ungracious and unjust 
to express a doubt of it. 

The facts of the case appear to be, that the Bank 
of England, wishing to supply the London market 
with bills on France in order to stop the export of 
gold to that country, induced Messrs Baring, by 
the deposit of ample security, to draw upon their 
correspondents in Paris to the extent of 40,000,00¢ 
franes at three months’ date. These bills were sold 
upon Change ; and, in addition to the liability of 
Baring and Co., and of their Paris correspondents, 
they carried that of Rothschild, or Heath, or some 
other first-rate London firm No difficulty, there- 
fore, could have existed regarding their reception 
in the discount market of Paris, where, under 
ordinary circumstances, such bills would always be 


taken with avidity: and if the matter had ended | 


here, the word **Joan’’ would never have been 
mentioned, the operation being one that might at 
any time legitimately originate on either side of the 
Channel. It seems, however, there was a proba- 
hility that in ease any of these bills should ultimately 
have found their way for discount to the Bank of 
France, they might have exceeded the credit limits 
usually assigned by that institution to the Paris 
houses by whom they were accepted ; and that, in 
consequence, representations were made to induce 
the directors, under a knowledge of the sound 
character of the bills, to forego a strict adherence to 
the limits in question. This request (which ulti- 
mately was found to have been scarcely necessary, 
very few of the bills having ever reached the Bank 
of France) was complied with ; and upon the fact 
of such compliance, it is contended that the whole 
transaction changes its character and resolves into a 
** joan.”’ 

The writers who thus apply an extraordinary 
term to a very ordinary commercial transaction, 
forget, however, that the limits affixed by the Bank 
of France to the credit of the respective houses 
were merely points of arbitrary private arrange- 
ment. A bank may fix a credit limit as a sort of 
general guide for its officers in the absence of special 
directions; but the only real bounds which it is 
entitled to recognize must consist in the extent of 
its own means and the quality of the paper presented 
to it. A firm whose usual standing may only war- 
rant a certain credit, may under special cireum- 
stances be entitled to accept to ten times that 
amount; and when the circumstances are explained, 
it would be an unbusinesslike part for any bank, 
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and especially for a national bank, to refuse to give 
them their due weight, and to hold literally to a 
regulation framed without the slightest reference to 
their existence. It will be seen, therefore, that 
those limits, upon the setting aside of which the 
fine-drawn plea for the use of the word * loan’’ 
entirely hangs, were not with justice, or according 
to the y-received views of banking operations, 
entitled in any way to recognition. The Bank of 
France would have been open to censure if it had 
insisted upon maintaining them; and the Bank of 
England would be alike culpable if under similar 
circumstances it were to permit a similar difficulty 
to intervene. To regard the waiving of these 
private memoranda as altering the entire nature of 
a large mercantile transaction, is special-pleading. 
Even if the question could not be scttled in this 
way, it would be necessary to have an explanation 
why the lean to the Bank of England is to be 
acknowledged specially to the Bank of France. 
Barings lent their name, which was worth in itself 
the whole amount ; and surely the Bank of England 
must have been indebted to them. The French 
houses were also worth all that they subscribed 
their names for; and here there must have been a 








further obligation. Finally comes the Bank of 
| France; and after due acknowledgements have 
been made to the other parties, what is the portion 
|owing to this new claimant? The Bank of Eng- 
land cannot be under a triple obligation for the full 
amount. 

The subject has created an undue stir; but it is 
important that it should not be mystified, because 
the necessity may frequently arise for similar 
operations between the two countries. The expla- 
nation of the Times was valuable, because marked 
by the businesslike precision which has always 
characterized the city articles of that journal ; and 
the attacks which have been made upon it wear the 
appearance, in some instances, of a disposition to 
carry the style of the Eatanswil] writers into a 
department of the press which should always be 
| restricted to sober statement.—Spectator, Dec. 19. 





From the Exariner. 


| Mrs. Perkins’ Ball. By M.A. Trrmarsu. Chap- 
man and Hal). 


It was for yesterday twelvemonth, as it would 
seem, (the last Friday before Christmas, °45,) that 
Mrs. Perkins of Pocklington Square sent round 

| Grundsell the green-grocer (and occasional waiter) 
with eards for her ball. Though the family keep 
| both butler and footman, and have a baronet for a 
brother-in-law, she kindly invited Mr. Titmarsh ; 
that gentleman having helped to accomplish her 
| daughters; and was even so considerate to her |it- 
| erary friend as to accompany the engraved card with 
ja private note. ‘ My pear Mr. Trrmarsu,”’ she 
wrote, (the italics, we need not say, are her own,) 
—* If you know any rery eligible young man, we 
give you leave to bring him. You gentlemen love 
your clubs so much now, and care so little for dan- 
cing, that it is really quite a scandal. Come early, 
and before everybody, and give us the benefit of al! 
your taste and continental shill. Your sincere, Ex- 
ity Perxins.”’ 

But while the justly-pleased Mr. Titmarsh was 
reading this flattering note, and thinking over the 
friend he should take with him, he beeame suddenly 
conscious that The Mulligan of Ballymulligan had 
simultaneously mastered its contents, and was pro- 
posing himself as the eligible man. This was a 
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shock to poor Mr. Titmarsh ; for though he had a 

awe of his distinguished Irish friend, (having 
been introduced to him by a countryman of his who 
himself knew nothing of him,) and though the 
Celtic chief had of late made himself perfectly at 
home in the Titmarsh lodgings, and kindly intro- 
duced himself to (the books of) many of the trades- 
men—he was yet conscious of singularities in the 
manners and tastes of the chieftain, and of a habit 
he seems to have had (in particular modes of ex- 
citement) of shouting forth the slogan or war-cry 
of his race, which might hardly be expected to fit 
in with the tamer Pocklington festivities. How- 
ever, there was no help for it. Mr. Titmarsh could 
not affront The Mulligan; and so to the ball both 
went, on the evening of the 19th of December afore- 
said. 

We have now before us, in an elegant small 
uarto, the results of the memorable evening. Mr. 
itmarsh has thought himself justified in using 

pencil and pen to commemorate them ; and we could 
not have known more (or less) of who came and 
what passed, if, by the favor of honest Grundsell, 
(who is to be observed behind the supper screen at 
the close of the evening, sucking at the remains of 
the Champagne bottles,) we had ourselves received 
a eard. 

The Malligan appears to have arrived before the | 
candles were lighted, and to have somewhat alarmed | 
Miss Fanny Perkins, by looming forth upon the twi- | 
light (out of a fiercely-striped neckcloth of bright | 
green and black) a startling profusion of reddish 





nose, hair, and whisker, just as that nice girl was | 


timid! 
spread 


trying her Polka tunes. You see him, 
out upon a chair and a footstool, pleasantly | 
restoring confidence to this shy little maiden, by im-| 
ploring her as a ‘‘ Heavenlee enchanthress’’ to sing | 
the Shan Van Voght. But the candles are sud-| 
denly illuminated, and everybody, but especially | 
Mr. Minchin, begins to arrive. Mr. Minchin (a| 
very gentlemanly, intelligent, rising barrister, who 
has a married sister in Harley street) comes in 
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world will not smooth away those angles in her 
huge gaunt figure, or quench that poetic leer with 
which she surveys Mr. Poseidon Hicks. Hicks is 
a poet and drysalter, who has subsided from By- 
ronic passion into Heraudice thought; and is to be 
observed in an inspired attitude, regarding the chan- 
delier, and timidly watched by Miss Peuifer. But 
the notabilities or single figures begin to be lost in 
the gay crowd; and even the solitary intensity of 
that ancient enthusiast for the danee, Miss Meggot 
(sitting there in a new “ frock,’’ youngest of three 
old, old, sisters) fuils to bring even Mr. Larkins to 
her rescue. 
We are now whirled from group to group, and 
our only chances of individual observation are in 
ulet intervals before, after, and during dancing. 
{earken to this Jittle characteristical dialogue, for 
instance. You overhear it as you are watching 
Miss Ranville and the professor, and wondering if 
that reverend gentleman will survive the Tartar he 
has caught : 


MISS RANVILLE, REV. MR. TOOP, MISS MULLINS, 
MR. WINTER. 


** Mr. W.—Miss Mullins, look at Miss Ranville, 
what a picture of good-humor. 

** Miss M.—O you satirical creature ! 

** Mr. W.—Do you know why she is so angry? 
She expected to dance with Captain Grig, and by 
some mistake, the Cambridge professor got hold of 
her; isn’t he a handsome man? 

** Miss M.—O you droll wretch! 

“« Mr. W.—Yes, he’s a fellow of college—fel- 
lows may n't marry, Miss Mullins—poor fellows, 
ay, Miss Mullins? 

‘* Miss M.—La! 

** Mr. W.—And professor of phlebotomy in the 
university. He flatters himself he is a man of the 
world, Miss Mullins, and always dances in the long 
vacation. 

** Miss M.—You tnalicious wicked monster ! 

“« Mr. W.—Do you know Lady Jane Ranville* 


elogs ; and is presented to you in the hall, (where | Miss Ranville’s mamma. A ball once a year ; foot- 
the hats indicate, by the way, more male arrivals;men in canary-colored livery; Baker street; six 
than the text,) divesting himself of those pedal in- | dinners in the season ; starves all the year round ; 
cumbrances ; whilst the large assistant footman be-| pride and poverty, you know ; I ’ve been to her ball 
longing to the family baronet (Sir Giles Bacon,| once. Ranville Ranville’s her brother; and be- 
who married Mrs. Perkins’ sister) winks to Greg-| tween you and me—but this, dear Miss Mullins, is 
ory the butler on the stairs with a feeling of con-|@ profound secret—I think he’s a greater fool than 


hae for the gentlemanly lawyer ; only dissipated 
by the arrival of Lady Jane Ranville, and that dis- 
tinguished person’s marked politeness to Mr. Min- 
chin. You are conscious, by this time, that the | 
seven Bacon girls, and their mother, Lady Bacon, | 
are in the drawing-room ; fat, rosy girls they are, | 
(you see only two and a half, but the remaining 
four and a half are perfectly well known to you,) 
with a still fatter and rosier mamma. Mr. Flam is| 
also there, stroking his chin, (everybody knows Mr. 
Flam,) and mistaking the charming Lady B.'s 
daughters for her seven lovely sisters. Mrs. Per- 
kins herself, with her active good humor and large 
yellow turban, is of course everywhere, as the ge- 
mius loci should be. You see her talking just now 
to that simple-minded confidential clerk of her hus-| 
band’s, (the humble, dance-loving Adolphus Lar-| 
kins,) and proposing with such a radiant cheerful- 
ness to pair him off with the tremendous Miss 
Bunion, that really the sacrifice loses some of its 
dreadfulness. Miss Bunion is a poctess of the 
withering sort; but fond of waltzing, polking, lob- 
ster salad, and mutton chops; though such is her 
intensity of soul, that all the chops and salad in the 





his sister. 

** Miss M.—O, you satirical, droll, malicious, 
wicked thing, you! 

‘* Mr. W.—You do me injustice, Miss Mullins. 
indeed you do. [ Chaine Anglaise.]”’ 

The Mulligan has meanwhile distinguished him- 
self in every brauch of the festivities, by an ex- 
tremely broad and dashing procedure ; has depos- 
ited ina seat his seventh Miss Bacon; is much 
excited by continuous attentions to honest Grund- 
sell’s refreshment tray ; and meditates polking 
with that pretty and sensitive Miss Little. But what 
means the flutter in the corner where that stylish 
girl in pink is sitting, as the crowd is threaded by 


| a shuffling old figure of ci-devant dandyism, gouty, 


rouged, wigged and with a leer of sensual villany 
on its face? Mr. Titmarsh tells us al] about it: 


MRS. TROTTER, MISS TROTTER, MISS TOADY, LORD 
METHUSELAH. 


** Dear Emma Trotter has been silent and rather 
ilil-humored all the evening, until now her pretty 
face lights up with smiles. Cannot you guess 
why! Pity the simple and affectionate creature ! 
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Lord Methuselah has not arrived until this moment : 
and see how the artless girl steps forward to greet 
him! 

“In the midst of all the selfishness and turmoil 
of the world, how charming it is to find virgin hearts 
quite unsullied; and to look on at little romantic 
pictures of mutual love! Lord Methuselah, though 
you know his age by the peerage—though he is 
old, wigged, gouty, rouged, wicked, has lighted up 
a pure flame in that gentle bosom. There was a 
talk about Tom Willoughby last Fae and then, 
for a time, young Hawbuck (Sir John Hawbuck’s 

oungest son) seemed the favored man. But 
fons never knew her mind until she met the dear 
creature before you, in a Rhine steamboat. ‘ Why 
are you so late, Edward?’ says she. Dear artless 
child! 

** Her mother looks on with tender satisfaction. 
One can appreciate the joys of such an admirable 

arent. 

“** Look at them!’ says Miss Toady. ‘I vow 
and protest they're the handsomest couple in the 
room.’ 

‘* Methuselah’s grandchildren are rather jealous 
and angry, and Mademoiselle Ariane, of the French 
theatre, is furious. But there's no accounting for 
the mercenary envy of some people ; and it is im- 
possible to satisfy everybody.”’ 


It is quite a relief to turn from this pair of inno- 
cent lovers to the adjoining group of family folks, 
homely and hearty, so pleasantly watching the 
lively boundings of that pretty girl in white, whose 
dimpled cheeks and eyes are filled with honest 
laughter, and whose heart is in her heels as she 
sets to her happy partner. We may as well con- 
fess that the present critic, as well as Mr. Fred. 
Sparks, has fallen in love with Miss Joy. 





MISS JOY, MR. AND MRS. JOY, MR. BOTTER. 


“* Mr. B.—What spirits that girl has, Mrs. Joy ! 

‘** Mr. J.—She’s a sunshine in a house, Botter, 
a regular sunshine—when Mrs. J. here ’s in a bad 
bemer,.1..%° ° 

‘* Mrs. J.—Don’t talk nonsense, Mr. Joy. 

“* Mr. B.—There’s a hop, skip, and a jump for 
you! Why, it beats Elisler, upon my conscience it 
does! it’s her fourteenth quadrille, too. There she 
goes! She’s a jewel of a girl, though I say it, that 
should n’t. 

““ Mrs. J. (laughing.)—Why don’t you marry 
her, Botter' Shall I speak to her? I dare say 
she ’d have you. You’re not so very old. 

** Mr. B.—Don’t aggravate me, Mrs. J. You 
know when I lost my heart in the year 1817, at the 
opening of Waterloo bridge, to a young lady who 
would n’t have me, and left me to die in despair, 
and married Joy, of the Stock Exchange * * * 

“* Mrs. J.—Get away, you foolish old creature. 

“Mr. Joy looks on in ecstacies at Miss Joy's 
agiity. Lady Jane Ranville, of Baker street, 
pronounces her to be an exceedingly forward 
person. Captain Dobis likes a girl who has 
plenty of go in her, and as for Fred. Sparks, 
he is over head and ears in love with her.}’’ 


But the grand Polka is going to begin, as soon as 
that quadrille in which poor Mr. Bob Hely is under- 
going such intense martyrdom in the Cavalier Seu. 
shall have closed over his mortal sufferings. You 
observe the little Chevalier Canaillard frowning the 
defiance of young France at all big dancin g- 
lishmen, while the tall Lieutenant Baron de Bobwitz 
more coolly arranges his moustache, in placid pre- 
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paration for another partner. Even the handsome 
supercilious Beaumorris condescends to look round 
for a compamon, while Tom Flynders (who imi- 
tates him in everything) and Lieutenant Grig of the 
Heavies (old-looking for his age) emerge from the 
same exclusive corner. The Boudoir itself is now 
emptied of its sitters, and non-polking Smiths are 
left forlorn. Here is the kind of scene that takes 
place as polkers penetrate those bye-places. Could 
we but exhibit to the reader, as Mr. Titmarsh’s 
_— portray® it, the delighted superiority of Mr. 
rown over Mr. Smith! 


MR. SMITH, MR. BROWN, MISS BUSTLETON. 


** Mr. Brown.—You polk, Miss Bustleton? I’m 
so delighted. 

** Miss Bustleton.—{ Smiles and prepares to rise.] 

“* Mr. Smith.—D puppy. 

** (Poor Smith don’t polk.)”’ 

But the grand Polka has begun; and here you 
have a description of it not unworthy of Mr. T's 
pen, though quite inadequate to the wonders of his 
pencil. The double-shuffle of The Mulligan, as 
delineated in the latter, is traly appalling. Grund- 
sell and the tray have done such work upon him, 
that what supper is to add to it, Heaven only 
knows. His black and green neckcloth has frav- 
tically burst its restraints, and waves hither and 
thither. on either side of his fiery face, like the 
banners on the walls of Ballymulligan : 





GRAND POLKA. 


** Though a quadrille seems to me as dreary as 
a funeral. yet to look at a polka I own is pleasant. 
See! Brown and Emily Bustleton are whirling 
round as light as two pigeons over a dove-cot; 
Tozer, with that wicked whisking little Jones, 
spins along as merrily as a May-day sweep; Miss 

oy iz the partner of the happy Fred. Sparks; and 

even Miss Ranville is pleased, for the faultless 
Captain Grig is toe and heel with her. Beau- 
morris, with rather a nonchalant air, takes a turn 
with Miss Trotter, at which Lord Methuselah’s 
wrinkled chops quiver uneasily. See! how the 
big Baron de Bobwitz spins lightly, and gravely, 
and gracefully round; and lo! the Frenchman 
staggering under the weight of Miss Bunion, who 
stamps and kicks like a young cart horse. 

** But the most awfal sight which met my view 
in this dance, was the unfortunate Miss Little, to 
whom fate had assigned The Mulligan as a partner. 
Like a pavid kid in the talons of an eagle, that 
young creature trembled in his huge Milesian 

. Disdaining the recognized form of the 
dance, the Irish chieftain accommodated the music 
to the dance of his own green land, and performed a 
double shuffle jig, carrying Miss Little along with 
him. Miss Ranville and her Captain shrank back 
amazed ; Miss Trotter skirried out of his way into 
the protection of the astonished Lord Methuselah ; 
Fred. Sparks could hardly move for laughing ; 
while, on the contrary, Miss Joy was quite in pain 
for poor Sophy Little. As Canaillard and the 
poetess came up, The Mulligan, in the height of his 
enthusiasm, lunged out a kick which sent Miss 
Bunion howling ; and concluded with a tremen- 
dous hurroo, a war cry which caused every Saxon 
heart to shudder and quail. 

“© that the earth would open and kindly take 
me in! I exclaimed mentally ; and slunk off into 
the lower regions, where by this time half the 
com were at supper.’ 

Sapper follows. We have glanced at Grundsel 











THE CONSUMPTION AND THE SUPPLY OF TEA. 


behind the scene. 


There is more dancing after the 
su ere is more supper after the more 
dancing. Then the oa ans brings touches 
of solemn reflection to Mr. Titmarsh, and he is 
watching with mild approval a decided ‘ case”’ 
(between Miss Martin and young Mr. Ward) in 
the shawling room, when Grundsell in great alarm 
rushes up to him with these appalling words, For 
Eo’n sake, Sir, go into the supper room: there's 
that Hirish gent. a pitchin into Mr. P. The 
sequel may best be told in the words of Mr. Tit- 
marsh : 

«Tt was too true. I had taken him away after 
supper (he ran after Miss Little’s carriage, who 
was dying in love with him, as he fancied ;) but 
the brute had come back again. The doctors of 
divinity [this is the name Mr. Titmarsh somewhat 
irreverently gives to the waiters who attend from 
the pastry-cooks] were putting up their condi- 
ments : everybody was gone; but the abominable 
Mulligan sate swinging his legs at the lonely sup- 
per-table ! 

** Perkins was opposite gasping at him. 

“The Muiligan.—I tell ye, ye are the butler, ye 
big fatman. Go get me some more Champagne ; 
it’s good at this house. 

“Mr. Perkins—(with dignity.)—It is good at 
this house ; but— 

“The Mulligan.—But hwhat? ye goggling, 
bow-windowed jackass. Go get the wine, and 
we'll dthrink it together, my old buck. 

“Mr. Perkins.—My name, Sir, is Perkins. 

“The Mulligan.—Well, that rhymes with ger- 
kins and Jerkins, my man of firkins ; so don’t let 
us have any more shirkings and lurkings, Mr. 
Perkins. 

“Mr. Perkins—(with apoplectic energy.)—Sir, | 
am the master of this house; and 1 order you to 
quit it. I°ll not be insulted, Sir. I’ll send fora 
policeman, Sir. What do you mean, Mr. Tit- 
marsh, Sir, by bringing this—this beast into my 
house, Sir. 

** At this, with a scream like that of a Hyreanian 
tiger, Mulligan, of the hundred battles, sprang for- 
ward at his prey; but we were beforehand with 
him. Mr. Gusaery, Mr. Grundsell, Sir Giles 
Bacon’s large man, the young gentlemen, and 
myself, rushed simultaneously upon the tipsy 
chiefiain, and confined him. he doctors of divin- 
ity looked on with perfect indifference. That Mr. 
Perkins did not go off in a fit is a wonder. He 
was led oe heaving and snorting frightfully. 

“* Somebody smashed his hat over his eyes, and 
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be conveyed to Miss Joy ;—and, with a profound 
sense of his accomplishments, we propose on every 
occasion to do our best to avoid The Mulligan. 
The reader will perceive that a very agreeable 
book has been here described, excellently suited to 
the season. And being the production of a true 
humorist and nice observer of character, it is a 
book that will amuse in all seasons. Mirth with a 
ground of character is always mirth. There are 
jokes you never fail to laugh at, as honest Diggory 
always exploded at the grouse in the gun room. 
And whenever any one has leisure for the honest 
pastime, let him have a copy of Mrs. Perkins’ 
Ball at hand—colored, if possible ; if not, plain. 
From the Examiner. 
THE CONSUMPTION AND THE SUPPLY OF TEA. 


Ay indescribable amount of error and exaggeration 
has been given to the public on the question of the 
consumption and supply of tea, some part of which 
we hope to be able to dispel in the course of this 
article. 

One of the speakers at the great Liverpool meet- 
| ing asserted that China could furnish, at onee, sueh 
|an additional supply of tea as would raise our con- 
| sumption to 60,000,000 of ponnds—that is, produce 
|on the spur of the moment an additional 16,000,000 
|of pounds. This is improved on by another, who 
|** had not the least doubt but that, if the tea duty 

were reduced to Is., the consumption in a few years 
would be trebled.”’ 

A London tea broker, a practical man, who gives 
|his name to the public, goes some steps further. 
| He is quite satisfied, ‘‘ from no superficial aequaint- 
| ance with the subject,’’ that the consumption of this 
| country may be not only ‘‘ quadrupled,’ but even 
| ** quintupled ;’’ but he does not state in what year 
|of our Lord this great statistic event was to take 
| place. 
| The same gentleman, whose acquaintance with 
| the subject is ‘* not superficiq),’’ points to the quar- 
| ters from whence the supplies are to come whieh 
| are to raise the consumption of this country to the 
very liberal allowance of 220,000,000 of pounds, 
{and the revenue to the truly satisfactory one of 
| 11,000,000/. They are—al) China Proper—Cochin- 
| china—Japan— Birma—* vast regions of Asia,”— 
|** Jarge districts of Tartary ;’’ and we think he 
|might have added, with equal truth, “* Zembla and 
‘the Lord knows where.”’ 

It was stated at the Liverpool meeting that tea 
‘could be grown, al] the way to the fortieth degree 





I led forth The Mulligan into the silent morning. | of Jatitude, a scope of ninety degrees ; but it seems, 
The chirrup of the birds, the freshness of the rosy | somehow, to have been forgotten that the experi- 
air, and a penn’orth of coffee that I got for him at | ment had been made in Brazil in the twenty-fourth 
a stall in the Regent Circus, revived him some- | degree of latitude, and in Java at a height of 3,000 
what. When I quitted him, he was not angry, | feet above the sea, in the sixth degree, and that it 
but sad.” He was desirous, it is true, of avenging | failed in both, although Chinese were employed in 
the wrongs of Erin in battle line ; he wished also | each case to assure success. 

to share the grave of Sarsfield and Hugh O’Neill;| Not a word was said by any of these sober men 
but he was sure that Miss Perkins, as well as Miss | of business about the moral certainty of prices rising 
Little, was desperately in love with him; and I left} in such a manner as to defeat all hope of on 
him on a door-step in tears. consumption, if we went to the only tea market, an 





_ "Ts it best to be laughing-mad, or erying-mad, 
in the world?’ says I, moodily, coming into my 
street. Betsy, the maid, was already up and at 
work, on her knees; scouring the steps, and cheer- 
fully beginning her honest daily labor.”’ 

And so ended Mrs. Perkins’ Ball. 
remember the guests, as other small realities of 
life are remem , if we happen to meet them 
again ;—should it be possible, our sentiments shal] 


We shall 


took that supply which was raised for others, nor 
of the equal certainty of our getting a great quan- 
tity of “* rubbish’’ for our pains and high prices. 
But errors have also been propagated on the oppo- 
site side of exaggeration, and, we know not how truly, 
a respected name has been quoted as an authority 
for them, which has rarely been associated with any 
error. It has been asserted that the production of 
.tea is confined to a single country, and to a single 
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distriet of that country—that there is already a limit 
to the supply, and that hence a reduction of duty in 
this country will not diminish the cost to the con- 
sumer, for that the amount of the reduction will go 
into the pockets of the Chinese proprietors of the 
tea districts. 

And now for our attempt to dissipate this huge 
cloud of errors. ‘Tea, of some sort or other, is pro- 
duced all over China, from its most southern limit 
up to the thirty-sixth degree of latitude, but not 
further ; for in the remaining six degrees of China 
Proper the climate, from the elevation of the land 
and its exposure to the northern winds blowing over 
Tartary, is so cold that the tea plant has no more 
chance of thriving or living than the pine-apple in 
Sweden or Norway. 

Tea is produced in some parts of Japan, of Ton- 
quin, of Cochin-china, of the Burmese dominions, 
and of Assam ; and these are the oaly countries of 
Asia—indeed of the world, that produce any kind 
of tea. Tea is neither indigenous, or cultivated in 
any country of Asia south of the thirteenth degree 
of latitude or north of the thirty-sixth. 

No tea is produced in Siam, in Java, in Kam- 
boja, in any one of the Hastern Islands, in Hindus- 
tan, in Persia, in Turkistan, in Tibet, or in Tartary. 
Into every one of these, tea is an article of regular 
import from China. 

he Tartars are great tea-drinkers, the article 
which they consume being made up into a coarse 
mass, and going under the name of brick tea. For 
use it is boiled in mare’s milk. The people of 
Turkistan are more fastidious, and use a considera- 
ble quantity of decent green tea. 

But what conceras us is not what countries yield 
tea, but what countries yield it of a quality adapted 
for our consumption. The tea of Japan is coarse 
and ill-cured, and will not preserve. A few small 
paper parcels of it are now and then brought by the 

utch to Batavia, as a curiosity, and these are the 
sole exports of Japanese tea. Japan itself imports, 
through Chinese junks, fine tea from China. But 
if Japanese tea were ever so suitable and abundant, 
Japan is under lock to the nations of Europe— 
except the Dutch, who, in preseribed and limited 
numbers, are not hospitably received in the mansion, 
but only, like beggars, allowed to sleep on straw in 
an out-house. Japan, then, may be at once struck 
out of the list of regions that are to furnish us with 
an ‘‘ illimitable’’ supply. 

The tea of Tonquin and Cochin-china, grown in 
low, and, therefore, unsuitable latitudes, is far 
worse than the tea of Japan. It undergoes less 
preparation than tobacco leaves. It must be boiled 
instead of being infused, and the decoction is as 
tasteless and as unlike good tea as a decoction of 

. the leaves of the sloe or hawthorn. Tonquin and 
Cochin-china themselves receive considerable su 
plies of coarse tea from China, which is a dainty in 
comparison with their own. They must both be 
struck out of the regions of * illimitable’”’ supply. 

The tea of the Burmese is-a great deal worse 
than the tea of Tonquin and Cochin-china. It is 
neither infused nor boiled, nor even drunk, but 
**eaten’’ preserved in oil, as the French preserve 
sardines, though not just so delicately. Birma 
must be struck out of the regions of * ilimitable” 

supply, until we betake ourselves to eating instead 
of drinking tea, and take to it pickled in ol. The 
Burmese regularly import tea from China through 
their eastern frontier, much like that which is used 
by the Tartars, only being in balls instead of bricks. 

The tea tree was found in Assam, and, with the 
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assistance of Chinese, brought at a great expense 
from their own country, (the natives were found too 
dull and impracticable,) and with a great outlay of 
British capital, we have been struggling and ‘“ puff. 
ing”’ to uce Assam tea for the last twelve 
years. fruit of our exertions is shown by the 
brokers’ returns. entire consumption this year 
up to the end of November was 194,000 pounds, 
and the entire stock in the kingdom, 167,360. 
There is little hopes, then, of Assam for the 
** illimitable”’ supply. 

It appears, then, after all, that our prospect of an 
“* illimitable’’ supply must rest on China only. But 
from China itself must be deducted all that lies 
north of the thirty-sixth parallel of latitude, and al] 
that lies south of the twenty-fourth, the first portion 
producing no tea, and the last only what is vapid, 
and to us worthless. 

The fact is, that tea in China, like wine in 
France, is very generally grown in the central and 
southern provinces, for local use, but that the prov- 
inces, or rather districts of provinces, which pro- 
duce good tea fit for exportation, or for internal 
transport, are few and limited, and China, like 
Franee, has its Champagne, its Burgundy, and its 
Bordeaux. 

The teas produced for local use are as various as 
the many districts which yield them, and for the 
most part very coarse. Sometimes what is called 
tea is no tea at all; but. when the substitute is 
best, consists of the leaves of various species of 
camellia. The poor use as tea the dried leaves of 
almost any innoxious plant, and not unfrequently 
various dried mosses. 

Yet, at the Liverpool meeting, the consumption 
of tea in China was estimated at seven pounds a 
head for the whole population, which would give 
a handsome sum total exceeding 1,200,000 tons— 
a clear case of statistics run a-muck ! 

It is some of the best of this ordinary tea, a gen- 
uine thea, that is exported to Tonquin, Cochin- 
china, and the Eastern Islands, chiefly for the use 
of the numerous Chinese settlers in these countries, 
who are in far easier circumstances than their coun- 
trymen of the same class at home. 

A considerable quantity of it was imported into 
this country, on the liberation of the tea trade in 
1834, under the name of junk tea, because brought 
to Singapore by Chinese junks ; but it was expelled 
from the market as ‘‘ poison’’ by the very men who 
are now appealing to China for an “ illimitable”’ 


supply. , 
hen tea was first imported by European nations 


in the seventeenth century, it was all the produce 
of two provinces, Fokien and Kyangnan—the black 
of the first, and the green of the last. In Fokien 
the culture was confined to a range of hills between 
the 27° and 28° of N. latitude, called Vu-e, whence 
our scouted Bohea, and in Kyang-nan, to a range 
of hills also, called Song-le, whence our name for 
an inferior green tea, for we are great in the misap- 


plication of forei ; 

As Euro ter increased, the culture has 
been extended to several districts of the same prov- 
inees, and even into districts of the intermediate 
province of Chekyang, and, for an inferior article, 
to some of the northern parts of Canton. 

The districts in question produce the whole of 
the good tea of the empire. They supply all the 
northern provinces, including the capital, all that is 
consumed by the wealthy in the central and south- 
erm provinces, and all is exported to foreign 
countries by land or water. The production of 
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tea requires five conditions—a suitable climate | 
—a suitable soil—a suitable locality—skilled and 
ractised labor for culture and curing, and cheap 
abor to meet the elaborate manipulations which it 
requires. In the districts in which good tea is 
wn, the trees are kept down by pruning, like 
ape in France, and not allowed to run wild 
like the vine in Italy. 

The necessary requisites for growing good tea 
may, perhaps, at some time or another, be found in| 
some other parts of the world, but in the meanwhile | 
it is certain that they only exist between the 24° 
and 32° of North latitude, and the 116° and 120° of 
Fast longitude. 

And now we have to reply to those who fancy | 
that a reduction of the tea duty should not be made, | 
lest the amount of the reduction, lost to the treas- | 
ury, should not go into the pockets of the consum- 
ers, but into those of the highland landlords of | 
Fokien and Kyangnan. 

Tea became first known in this country about) 
1650, but in 1662 was still a greater rarity, for in| 
that year the Hon. the East India Company pre- | 
sented Charles the Second with ‘‘ two pounds and 
two ounces”’ of it, as a gift fit for the acceptance 
of royalty. They had bought it at Bantam, in| 
Java, at the cost of 16s.a pound. The royal gift) 
to the “‘ merry king’’ was in all probability ‘ junk | 
tea,”’ the poison of our present race of tea-brokers. 

In 1711, the sales of tea at the India House was 
56,236 pounds, and deducting exports, the con-| 
sumption was about 140,000 pounds. In this pres- 
ent year, it is pretty certain that our consumption 
will not be less than 46,000,000, so that, in a period. 
of 135 years it will have been multiplied by near 
324 fold! 

The consumption of all Europe in the beginning | 
of the last century was supposed not to exceed half | 
a million of pounds ; America was in “‘ the gristle,””| 
and not worth counting. The consumption of all) 
Europe, including Rassia, and all America, is now 
not less than 70,000,000, so that, in less than a) 
century and a half, the demand on China has been | 
multiplied 140 fold! 

Since 1833, the consumption of this country has, 
increased by above 14,000,000 of pounds, and sup-| 
posing no increase at all in the other sources of | 
demand, which, however, is contrary to fact, the’ 
demand on China for supply has increased by, 
twenty-five per cent. 

Independent of this, the home demand of China 
itself, must have greatly increased since Europeans 

gan to consume tea—through increase of wealth 
and population, in the two centuries of uninterrupted | 
peace which followed a conquest that desolated the’ 
empire for near half a century, and from which | 
it was only beginning to recover at the time in 
question. 

Has, then, the price of tea risen since these’ 
great demands have been made on districts of com | 
paratively limited extent? Prices in Europe, | 
instead of rising have been constantly falling, even | 
in spite of monopolies. The price of a pound of 
tea in 1711, was 14s. 8d., in 1750, 4s. 84d., and in 
1802, 3s. 14d. 

As to the Chinese market, which is the most 
material point, we have now before us Canton price 
currents dated 100 years back. The denominations | 
of the teas are the same as now, the money, always 
the tael, the same, and the prices rather higher 
than lower than in the present year. 

s most sudden demand ever made on the capac- 
ity of China for supply has been that which followed 


| 
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the abolition of the monopoly in 1834—twenty-five 
per cent. in twelve years time. Has this, then, 
raised the price, which prevailed in the previous 
poe It certainly has not, for prices, to say the 
east, are as low in 1846, as they were in 1833. 

But the experiment of reducing the duty has 
been virtually tried, by the reduction of price, 
which followed the change from monopoly to free 
trade. A tax has been paid, no matter whether to 
a corporation, or the state, and that tax was removed. 
We give an example of its effect. 

The tea called Congou, formed, under the monop- 
oly, about two thirds of our whole consumption, 
and at present the same tea with its congeners 
forms one half of it. Under the monopoly the price 
of this article was 5s. a pound, and now it is 3s., 
adding the duty in both cases. Here, then, has 
been a reduction of 2s. a pound on half our whele 
consumption, for twelve years together. By the 
theory, the 2s. ought to have gone intothe pockets 
of the Chinese landed proprietors, and the priee 
ought to have risen, but prices have not risen, and 
the 2s. have gone into the pockets of the English 
consumers. 

We fancy we can assign a satisfactory reason 
why the price of tea has not risen in the market of 
China, notwithstanding the vast increase of export. 
The low fertile lands of the tea provinces are all 
fully oceupied in the production of food for men, 
but the ranges of hills unsuited for this purpose are 
not so, and over an area of at least 9,000 square 
miles these are numerous ; and here there is nothing 
to interfere with the tea plant—not the vine as in 
Europe, nor coffee, as in the inter-tropical countries. 
These districts will, probably, continue to yield tea 


| for some generations, without such rise of rent as 


will materially affect price, and when they are 
exhausted, there is the th-peopled and hilly province 
of Yunan, in the corresponding latitudes with 
Fokien, on the west side of China, to supply their 
place, for even now it yields a smal) quantity of fine 
tea, although it does not come to us. 

If China, then, be allowed time, it will continue 
to yield an ample supply, without enhancement of 
rice, and without the risk of plundering the 
Britigh treasury, or filling the pockets of Chinese 
landlords. 


Boar Hunting in France.—The foresis of Crecy 
and Armanvilliers, belonging to her Royal Highness 
Madame Adelaide, being infested with wolves and 
boars, orders were sent down to the keepers to use 


all their exertions to get rid of them. A few days 


ago the Prince de Joinville, desirous of ascertaining 
that these orders were carried into execution, went 
down into the country, and imm~ diately joined the 
chase, attended only by a single man, to carry and 
cbarge his gun. On reaching the hunting party he 
found that three boars had already been killed, and 
that three more with a wolf were then on foot. His 
royal highness followed in pursuit, and, after a chase 
of two hours, the three boars were killed, one falling 
by the hand of the prince, at the moment the ferocious 
animal was making a rush at him. 


Mr. Cospen.— Another testimonial is intended to 
be presented to Mr. Cobden. This tribute of respect 
will emanate from the commercial travellers repre- 
senting most of the leading mercantile houses in 
London, Manchester, Liverpool, Birmingham, Bris- 
tol, Leeds, Nottingham, &c. The subscriptions are 
expected to amount to a sum large enough to pur- 
chase a piece of plate worthy of Mr. Cobden’s ac- 
ceptance, and of being handed down as an heirloom 
in his family.— Manchester Times. 
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From Chambers’ Journal. 
A GREEK MONK’S TALE. 


Devicutrvt as the twilight of a summer’s day 
always is with us, it is nothing compared with sun- 
set inthe East. There, where the sun rolls the 
livelong day through a burning sea of light, it is 
only when at last he disappears that the first sensa- 
tion of relief from the intense and oppressive heat 
is experienced ; for scarce has he sunk, when there 
rises up a soft cool breeze, which seems to breathe 
fresh life into the children of men. This evening 
breeze is named the “ Imbat,’’ and never was its 
reviving influence more gratefully felt than by a 
party of travellers who, not long since, might have 

n seen toiling one evening along a rocky moun- 
tain path in Albania. An English gentleman and 
his daughter, mounted on the strong sure-footed 
horses of the country, rode on in front, guided by a 
black-eyed Albanian youth, who leapt from rock 
to rock like a chamois. Two well-armed Greek 
servants followed, and an Italian cook, immersed 
among the pots and pans which shared with him a 
somewhat unsteady seat on the back of the baggage 
mule, brought up the rear. The scene through 
which they were passing was very beautiful, for the 
rocky path was in truth like a passage, of which the 
walls were thick bushes of myrtle and oleander, and 
over their heads rose hill on hill, clothed in varie- 
gated wood, that grew in rich luxuriance. Beneath 
their feet lay a wide shadowless plain, sweeping 
down to the sea, still bright with the lingering sun- 
beams, and its monotony relieved by a dark grove 
of pines in the distance. Nor did this outward land- 
scape present only a pleasing but lifeless picture to 
the eye ; here the fair form of earth had a spirit, 
too, in the memories of the past, that gave to every 
rock and stone a voice to speak impressive lessons. 
But from the dawn of day this party had been in 
motion ; their horses were weary, their lips were 
parched with thirst, and one object alone had now 
any interest for them, and this was the picturesque 
little monastery, perched on the summit of a lofty 
projection, to which they were slowly ascending, 
and where they ho the well-known hospitality 
of the monks would give them shelter for the night. 
Soon winding up the steep and difficult ascent, they 
reached the quaint old building, which, with its 
vineyards gathered round it, and its little chapel of 
the true Byzantine architecture, formed the only 
sign of human habitation for miles around. The 
travellers paused at the arched gateway of rough 
stone that led into a court, rendered cool and pleas- 
ant by the shade of a huge platanus, and the murmur 
of the water in a beautifully-seulptured fountain, far 
more ancient than the convent itself. 

The clatter of the horses’ hoofs quickly attracted 
the attention of the simple inmates, in whose quiet 
monotonous lives the smallest incident was an event. | 
One by one they came hurrying to the door from 
different  canene few in numbers, (for the monas- 
teries in Greece, though not altogether interdicted, 
are so far suppressed, that the members of the vari- 
ous brotherhoods are now allowed to die out, and 
none are permitted to fill up the vacancies,) and 
forming a very picturesque group as they clustered 
beneath the gateway in their modest and simple 
dress. Presently they all made way hastily, and the 
** igoumenos,”’ or superior, © panne from amongst 
them, and came forward. He was a fine-looking 


benevolent, and seemed really stamped with that 
peace which a monastic life is said by its advocates 
to impart. The igoumenos welcomed the English- 
man with the gray cordiality, saying that this 
hour in which he first beheld him should hencefor- 
ward be named ‘‘ the good ;”’ and he gave a fervent 
blessing to the Greek servants, who pressed forward 
to kiss hishands. One of them, who spoke Italian, 
interpreted his master’s request for a night’s lodg- 
ing, and the old man answered instantly that the 
r would be as a light in his dwelling ; that 
he would willingly receive them all, the servants, 
the horses, the mule; but—here he paused, and 
there seemed to be a great struggle between his 
sense of duty and his hospitality—* but not the 
lady!’ The Greek ventured to expostulate ; but 
he shook his head very decidedly, all the monks 
behind him shook theirs in coneert. The English- 
man looked dismayed at the prospect of dragging 
his weary daughter yet ten miles, which was the 
distance of the nearest village. She herself, how- 
ever, thought she could perceive on the old man’s 
face much of that happy expression which betokens 
loving-kindness to all earth's children. She urged 
her tired horse towards him, and stooping down, 
said in his own language, “ Good father, I have 
ridden many miles to-day, and am very tired.” 
These few words, uttered by a stranger in a tongue 
which always has a singular effect on a Greek, 
were quite enough to move this kind-hearted old 
man. He turned hastily to the monks, who had 
not heard the appeal, and exclaimed, ‘‘ Children, 
she has ridden many miles, and she is very weary ;”’ 
then, without waiting for their approbation, he 
lifted her gently from her horse, and the brethren 
catching somewhat of the kindly spirit which ani- 
mated him, flew to open the gate, and assist the 
other travellers in dismounting. The superior led 
his guest through the open court into the monas- 
tery, with steps far more feeble than those of the 
tired strangers he was tending so carefully. In the 
interior of the convent were a number of long, low 
passages, which conducted, the igoumenos said, to 
the dormitories of the monks; but it was his inten- 
tion to place his own room at their disposal, and 
opening the door, he introduced them to what he 
rightly called his humble apartment. It was neat 
and clean, and abundantly decorated with strange 
old engravings of the saints; but the furniture was 
very scanty, consisting only of a table, covered with 
books of devotion and a Bible, (all very ancient 
seemingly,) a few chairs, and a broad wooden bench 
placed ag .inst the wall, having at one end of it a 
carpet and a small cushion stuffed with straw. 
** This is the only couch I have to offer you, my 
daughter,” said the igoumenos with a gentle smile ; 
‘*but may you never know a sleep less tranquil than 
that which I nightly enjoy when stretched on it!” 
He remained with his guests til] he had seen their 
supper brought in, consisting of excellent grapes from 
his own vineyard, and the coarse brown bread of 
the country ; but he refused to partake himself even 
of this simple fare, and left them with many wishes 
for their good repose and pleasant dreams. Wrapped 
in their cloaks, and extended on this wooden sofa, 
they might have doubted the likelihood of his wishes 
being fulfilled; but their fatigues, and the a 
quiet of the place, insured their repose. At brea 
of day all were astir to prepare for the departure of 
the guests ; and after breakfast, the younger trav- 





old man, his silver beard and flowing white hair 
relieved to great advantage by his = and 
long dark robe ; his countenance was very mild and ! 


eller, still much fatigued, had thrown herself once 
more upon the couch, when the igoumenos entered. 
He gave her a paternal blessing, and then, begging 
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her to raise her head, he drew from under the pil- 
low where she had slept a small bag of dollars, 
containing perhaps ten pounds of English money. 
Having taken out 2 coin, he replaced it and 
said with a smile, ‘* You see how I trust the Inglesi, 
since I let you sleep all night with my whole fortune 
under your pillow.” 

“Your whole fortune *’’ said she in surprise. 

‘© Yes,”’ he answered, ‘‘ and I am rich indeed! 

My wants are few, my wishes fewer, and my neces- 
sities are all supplied. Daughter, when you have 
lived as long as I, you will know that there is but 
one good thing to be desired upon this earth, and 
that is to be at peace with God and man. But 
Heaven forbid, my child, that ever you should come 
to this knowledge by lessons so bitter as those 
which had the teaching of my soul, or pass to the 
calm I now enjoy by a struggle so dire as mine has 
been.” 
As the old man spoke, there passed, as it were, a 
shadow over his face ; his lips contracted painfully, 
and he looked up with that deeply mournful expres- 
sion which supplies the place of tears in the eyes 
ofa strong man. His guest took his hand gently, 
and said, ‘* You have suffered much, my father ; tell 
me your history, that I may learn from it the lessons 
it has > you.” 

“Daughter, you are right,”’ he answered ; “ to 
what end are the left to cumber this earth, ex- 
cept it be to teach the young, ere they sow the seeds 
of sin and folly themselves, what bitter fruits are 
to be reaped therefrom '”’ 

They went out together into the fresh morning 
air, scented with the myrtle and the orange flowers 
in the garden, and sat down on the rough stone seat 
beneath the gateway. There, with the clear rivulet 
murmuring at her feet, and the bright mountain 
landscape spread out before her, the English lady 
listened to the story of the old igoumenos. 

** Daughter, these gray hairs and these withered 
hands have already told you that I am very old. 
The season of my earliest youth was passed whilst 

et this, my dear country, was in the hands of our 
oslem tyrants, and her children were ignominious 
slaves ; e:e there was even an indication of her sud- 
den and glorious awaking from that lethargy which 
held her so long ina hateful submission. My father 
was a man com ively wealthy, for he possessed 
several vineyards, and a house and garden, in the 
i of Minidi.”’ 

“What! the village of the renegades*’’ asked 
the listener. 

“The same ; and you do well to call it the village 
of the renegades, for such the inhabitants were in- 
deed, when later, in the noble struggle for indepen- 
dence, they could basely consent to side with the 
tyrants. You will hear, my child, how this treach- 
ery influenced my fate. eanwhile we dwelt, my 
father and mother, with their numerous children, 


in their humble home, uncheered by even a far-off 


hope of release from our bondage to the Turks. 
“* Assuredly it is a bitter thing to be a slave ; it is 
a bitter thing to yield to the oppressors the fruits 
of the honest labor, so cheerfully performed in the 
hope that the toil may profit some dear child, or 
faithful wife, or mother ; but, daughter, there 
are joys freely given us by our Creator which the 
impotent cruelty of man can never altogether de- 
stroy. It cannot sap the springs whose sources are 
10 our own selves, and Wide oe kindly tie of earth 
for us,.we are not comfortless Yes, we 
were slaves ; but our shackled.arms would still twine 
round the forms we loved ; and where was the father 
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that remembered his neck was bowed beneath a for- 
eign yoke, when the little hands of his innocent 
child were clasped around it? Or where the mother 
that could stop to weep a degraded country, when 
all she best loved were smiling at her side? But 
there came within our happy home (for happy you 
see it was, though we were bondsmen) a foe whose 
deadly power to blight was far more terrible than 
that of fiercest Moslem. It chanced, one summer, 
that instead of the long-continued drought which, as 
you know, ever attends our great heat, there was 
much rain, and continual showers freshened the air 
around us. Weall rejoiced at the pleasant change, 
little deeming those gentle dews were instilling 
poison into the ground. ‘These unnatural rains en- 
gendered deadly vapors, and they again breathed 
forth a pestilence which soon laid low both rich and 
poor, both young and old. On no family in the vil- 
lage did the scourge fall more severely than on ours. 
My brothers and sisters fell around us in their 
strength and beauty, till at last none were left but 
myself, the eldest, and my infant sister, the young- 
est of the family ; and on both the fatal sickness had 
fallen ; the shadow of death seemed to my mother 
already dark upon us. One night, in her extremity 
of misery, when my little sister breathed faintly, 
and I, more strong, was in my agony, she went to 
the church where the ever-burning lamp seems the 
emblem of hopes that cannot fade away; and there 
she vowed a solemn vow, that if yet, even yet, we 
might be permitted to recover, she would dedicate 
me, her firstborn, altogether to the service of the 
Merciful. ‘ Her words were not destined to be as 
seed sown on the winds. We both speedily recov- 
ered, and then my mother told me that she had thus 
disposed of my existence. I had no choice ; J could 
not struggle or resist. The vow was vowed, but it 
was a bitter trial forme. My father, who had ever 
felt deeply the oppression of his fallen country, and 
longed to see it liberated, had, in my early youth, 
inspired me with his own sentiments; only I was 
more eager to rush into strife, in order to effect the 
object. All this was over now ; such fiery dream- 
ings were forbidden to one who was not only to be 
a priest, but a monk; and I, poor, weak being, 
thought not then how much more glorious was the 
combat with evil in which I was to be engaged as 
a servant of the cross. I received my education at 
a neighboring monastery, but I still remained at 
home, assisting the village priest in his duties. 
‘*My mother did not long survive our misfor- 
tunes ; her heart was torn asunder between her dead 
and her living children, and she longed to be at rest 
with them even while she smiled on us. She 
haunted their graves like a phantom, till at last 
they drew her down to them, and we laid her to 
sleep by their side. There remained now in our 
once cheerful home only my father, becoming daily 
more feeble and wasted, for he was very aged, and 
my little sister Photini. They had done well to 
name her Photini—(the Light of Day ;) for she was 
indeed the light of that old man’s declining years, a 
very sunbeam in our dwelling. A sweeter, lovelier 
child never welcomed the morning sun with songs 
of praise, or knelt at the vesper hour, to breathe out 
her guileless prayer. She grew up pure and inno- 
cent, as seldom, on this earth, it is given to human 
beings to be ; for we lived at some distance from the 
village, and held little communication with its nhab- 
itants. And I loved to watch over her, that, like a 
fair untainted lily, shaded from the blighting power 
of the sun, she might dwell in her retirement, nor 
ever a contaminating breath from the world without 
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sully the brightness of her soul. And now, my 
daughter, I must speak to you of one whose name 
trembles on my lips—iny best-beloved on this earth, 
and my bitterest enemy! You know that, as a 
monk, I was debarred earth's sweetest affections ; 
for this cause, perhaps, I was the more powerfully 
constrained to concentrate all that my heart could 
know of tenderness on one dear friend, Stavros, the 
soa of the demarque, or governor of Minidi, a noble- 
looking, bold, spirited young man, who had been 
my companion from childhood, aud we had bound 
ourselves together by that far holier tie than the tie 
of blood—the union consecrated by the church itself ; 
when, before the altar, we swore to be brethren in 
heart and soul, in community of interests and prop- 
erty, in truth and faithfulness, till the life of one or 
both should end; and the priest made the sign of 
the cross over us, and blessed us in token that the 
vow was registered in heaven.* Stavros seemed to 
love me well and truly ; and I placed on this frater- 
nal union my whole hopes of happiness on earth. 
I would have turned with hate from any one who 
said my brother was avght but perfect. 1 thought 
that, if he died, I would die with him. That ever 
he could change, or could betray me, was a thought 
not to be for a moment admitted into my mind. Ah! 
my child, would that you could learn at least this 
lesson from my early sorrows ; let not the fibres of 
your heart twine themselyes round aught that can 
die or change; there is an Unchangeable and an 
Undying! 

“Tn 1821, as you well know, our glorious revo- 
lution broke out. Our beloved country started into 
life ; struggling, it is true, but struggling to be free ; 
and her children opened those fountains of their 


hearts’ best blood, whose course they stayed not till 


she was liberated from the hateful yoke. It was 
then that my native place acquired the ignominious 
title you justly applied to it; it beeame a village of 
renegades. The pan At the vile father of Stav- 
ros, not only sided with the Turks, and induced all 
the inhabitants to do the same, but he offered them 
Minidi as the head-quarters of their troops, whence 
they might issue forth to carry death and ruin 
amongst our countrymen. Daughter, you may con- 
ceive how bitter were my feelings when I found that 
the brother of my heart, the being I deemed so 
faultless, took an active part in this base treachery ! 
It was as though a heavy cloud had come between 
me and the sun, where, for the first time, a shadow 
seemed to darken the character of him in whose rec- 
titude I had trusted witha perfect trust. Yet I be- 
lieved Stavros when he told me he had but to choose 
between his father’s curse and the betrayal of his 
country ; and whilst I mourned with him a choice so 
dire, I loved him the more for the tender weakness 
which I fancied ruled his actions. 

** Shall I ever forget the day when, after a skir- 
mish in the neighborhood, in which our countrymen 
were defeated, the exulting conquerors came thun- 
dering into the village, their hands yet reeking with 
the blood of our brethren, and were received (oh 
that I should have lived to see it!) with the shouts 
and acclamations of the treacherous renegades? It 
were assuredly the darkest day of my existence, but 
for one yet blacker, whose shadow is upon me even 
now. My father, my poor old father, feeble and 
almost sightless with age, who throughout a long 
life had borne the detested yoke in very bitterness 


*This curious custom is in full force in Greece to the 
present day. A religious ceremony of the church unites 
two men as brothers, or women as sisters, with a bond 
which is held most sacred. 
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of soul; he who had hailed the dawn of indepen- 
dence as now he would have rejoiced in the sun’s 
light he was no more to see—think, my daughter, 
what it must have been to him to behold his native 
village a very nest of traitors—a secure resting-place 
for the oppressors of Greece, the murderers of his 
countrymen! As he heard the noise of their horses’ 
feet, and the joyous tumult of their war music, he 
started from his seat, he wrung his withered hands, 
he called out in bitter accents for one—but one yet 
true to our lost fatherland, who would oppose them, 
or die inthe attempt. Alas, alas! we were both true, 
both he and I, but powerless! I tried to soothe 
him, while the blood boiled in my own veins ; but 
when, mingling With the exulting shouts of our ene- 
mies, came the cries and groans of the wounded 
prisoners, the old man’s fury rose to madness, and 
seeming for one brief moment to regain his youth 
and strength, he burst from my grasp, and from the 
clinging arms of Photini, who would have held him 
back. He rushed from the house ; he flung himselt 
amongst the horsemen; with his weak arms he 
dealt uncertain blows. He fell ; they trampled him 
beneath their feet; but a strong passion was alive 
in his exhausted frame. He rose and uttered curses, 
which were terrible upon those withered lips; and 
then they laughed to scorn the aged and powerless 
defender of his country ! 

“1 had followed him. In the moment of reac- 
tion I dragged him away. They would soon have 
forgotten so feeble an enemy; but in that very 
instant my gentle Photini, her long hair floating in 
the wind, her sweet face pale with terror, flew into 
the old man’s arms. ‘They had never seen so fair a 
slave, those cruel tyrants! They crowded round 
her; they would have murdered us, and seized on 
her. I knew then that we were lost; and not the 
less that their chief, a fierce and daring man, com- 
manded that we should return for the time in safety 
to our home, for that the vengeance and the prize 
alike belonged to him alone! I dragged them to 
the house, the old man now paralyzed, and the sweet 
child fainting in terror; and when I had barricaded 
the door, and sat down for one moment’s breathing 
space, I felt that I would save them or perish ! 

** Happily it was evening ; the swift coming dark- 
ness would favor the last, the only chance that 
remained to us—that of flight. But how desolate 
a prospect it was! To seek a place of refuge 
amongst the haunts of men, was to rush into the 
very jaws of the wolf; for the foe, who was now 
more dangerous to us than the whole host of our 
enemies, was powerful enough to hunt us out, go 
where we wont. I knew of a cave on the hill-eide, 
not far off, which was admirably adapted both for 
concealment and defence, and where, as a boy, | 
had often hid in play, and baffled the strictest search. 
As night came on, I could hear, from the wild 
shouts of revelry, that the Turks were carousin 
in the market-place with their base allies. Suc 
of the villagers as remained in the houses near, 
would, I knew, rather aid than oppose our escape. 
The shock of that horrible struggle had been too 
much for my father’s wasted frame. Life was not 
extinct, but there had passed a darkness over his 
soul which was to be removed no more. He had 
sunk into utter imbecility, and looked at me with a 
vacant smile, when, anxious to seize so favorable a 
moment, I urged him to mount the horse I had 
made ready. The savage warriors had inspired 
my little s eae Photini with a horror which 
overpowered all other thoughts; she buried her- 
self in my arms, and half-shrieked out her prayer 
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that in mercy I would save her from them. Oh, 
miserable, miserable man !—that for her these arms 
should have been poweess at the last!’” The old 
priest stopped, half-choked with his emotion ; and 
the listener would have begged him to desist so 
painful a narrative, but he said, ‘** No, daughter, 
you have heard thus far; you must learn how, 
through the fire of tribulation, I was brought to 
this peace at last. I placed my father and sister, 
both so helpless, twined in each other’s arms, on 
my horse. I walked by their side ; and so we took 
our desolate way through the dark night. We es- 
caped unmolested, if not unobserved, just as I had 
hoped, and in safety reached the cave. It had been 
constructed in some ancient time for the very pur- 
pose of concealment ; and those who did not know 
the secret of the entrance, could not discover it, 
though they passed quite close. 1 turned the horse 
loose, and saw him gallop in wild freedom far over 
the plain, and then I returned to pass the dreary 
hours with those whom | would have died to com- 
fort or console, crouching together on the cold 
earth, sad and silent. Ah, daughter, it was a pit- 
eous sight on which I looked that morning by the 
first rays of the sun. Often does the remembrance 
of it come between me and the light, and I think I 
see them yet again ; the old man, his white hairs, 
matted with the blood which flowed from a slight 
wound he had received, falling over the face, where 

layed that bright unmeaning smile we see on the 
lips af an unconscious babe ; at his feet his sweet 
child, my sister, over whom had passed the agony 
of years, bringing on old age ina night of time! 
Oh, how I shuddered when I thought on the evil 
passions that were now in arms against both these 
hapless beings! For when did a Turk ever forego 
his revenge ! 

“In my terror for their safety, I had not thought 
of bringing with us the means of subsistence, and 
my heart died within me when I thought that I 
must leave them alone, and return to the village to 
procure it, where I might be detained, and their 
retreat discovered. I delayed going hour after hour ; 
but when at last the miserable old man wept like a 
child for food, 1 could endure no more, and fled. I 
was fortunate, before I even entered the village, in 
meeting with a friend, who supplied me with all I 
required : but he told me that our peril was, if pos- 
sible, greater than I had supposed ; for when our 
enemy found we had fled, his rage knew no bounds, 
and he swore to track us out, though we had buried 
ourselves in the heart of the earth. I returned to 
these dear ones full of terrible forebodings ; but we 
dragged on a few miserable days, like so many 
years, undisturbed. Again it became necessary 
that I should go forth in quest of food. This time 
I penetrated into Minidi with the first dawn of light, 
whilst the villagers were all asleep; and at the 
door of my own house, as though he had known 
by instinct I was coming, was my well-beloved 
brother, my Stavros. He flew to meet me ; and in 
his warm embrace I experienced the first moment 
of joy I had known for long ; little dreaming, alas! 
how black a traitor I was holding to my heart. He 
told me, as the other had done, that our danger 
was most imminent, and expostulated with me on 
the risk I ran for myself and them also in thus 
coming forth ; and then he prayed me earnestly, 
fur the sake of those to whom my life was precious, 
to tell him the place of our secret retreat, that he 
might himself supply our necessities. For a mo- 
ment I hesitated. There seemed to pass before my 
eyes a warning vision of that mournful group. 





| place of refuge, and claiming his reward ! 
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But Stavros bade me speak, and called me brother! 
and I told him the secret upon which their all de- 
pended. I left him with the promise that he was 
to bring us food, and even to take measures for in- 
suring our removal to a somewhat less miserable 
place of refuge. It was early morning when I 
parted from my brother, and | remember well how 
bright the world seemed once more for me through- 
out that whole long day. The sun had just set, 


and I sat watching my father, who had fallen asleep 


with his head on my sister’s shoulder, when 
suddenly there came, on fhe hitherto unbroken 
silence, the sound of horsemen advancing at a 
rapid pace, with the clatter of arms and the mur- 
mur of voices. I could see, even in the faint light, 
the livid whiteness that overspread my sister’s face, 


}and my own limbs seemed paralyzed with an agony 


of fear. Surely we were discovered ! 


Through a 


| crevice in the rock I could look out to ascertain the 
truth ; and oh that death had overtaken me ere 


mine eyes were blighted by so cruel a sight! A 
troop of thirty or forty Turks were riding rapid} 
towards us. At their head was the haughty chief, 
our terrible foe, and by his side—oh daughter, 
daughter! does it not make your blood run cold? 
—rode my brother, my Stavros, pointing out our 
Yes ; 
even in that hour of agony and horror, when I 
knew that father and sister were lost forever, it was 
the certainty of his base treachery which made my 
brain reel. They came on—on to the very spot ; 
they tore down the stones and brushwood which 
had concealed us so well ; they dragged them forth 
with shouts of triumph—the old man and the 
shrieking child! I was as one deprived of reason ; 
I know not what I did. I flung myself upon m 
father’s body, to shield him from their blows. i 
scarce knew that the daggers pierced my own 
breast. I felt the twining, clinging arms of my 
Photini torn from around my neck—I heard her 
shriek ; and then all became night before my eyes, 
and I felt no more. 

“When I came to myself, I was lying in the 
house of one of the villagers, who in this extremity 
proved a friend. He had come to seek me, stiffen- 
ing in my wounds, and carried me home, to cherish 
the spark of life which my enemies had unwittingly 
left in my breast. He had also buried my mur- 
dered father where he lay. He told me he had 
ascertained that my wretched sister had not long 
survived the horrible hour, and Stavros had gone 
with the Moslem chief to fight—base traiter that 
he was !—against his own country. 

** And now, daughter, comes a dark period in 
my existence. I rose from that bed of suffering 
animated solely by one dire and fiend-like passion, 
and this was the desire of revenge—of revenge on 
him I had loved so well, and for that very cause 
now hated with a more deadly hate! I was as a 
being transformed. The hopes, the thoughts, the 
feelings of my former existence had all subsided 
into one fierce and crue] burning—to find, and with 
my own hands to slay, the brother for whom, a lit- 
tle time before, J would have given my life! So 
utterly had this feeling drunk up my very soul, that 
I could not mourn my father and sister as T mourn 
them now, but rather dwelt upon their agony and 
death, because such thoughts but fed my fiery thirst 
for his blood who had betrayed them! Ah, my 
child, when men now call me holy and a saint, and 
stoop to crave my blessing, I shudder to think how 
I then, for a season, was given over to the power 
of evil! I returned, then, to life, with this one 
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deadly purpose for its aim and end. I set forth to 
seek for him who was at once my brother in the 
sight of heaven, my bitterest enemy, and now to 
be my victim. I tracked him from place to place 
whither he went with the now conquering, now de- 
feated oppressors. I know not how! existed. I 
seemed to bear a charmed life. None ever mulested 
me. I was perhaps such a spectacle of living woe, 
that my enemies felt “y | could not add to my tor- 
tures; and my friends, that I was far beyond the 
reach of earthly consolations. Alone, with the, 
phantoms that pursued’ me crying ‘ Avenge us, 
avenge us!’ I followed the steps of my traitor 


deformed it by his evil passions. What was I 
about to dot To send up once more before the 
brightness of the stass smoke of new-shed 
blood ; to make evil t evil, and Ais crimes breed 
new crimes in me. mtance fell upon me at 
that moment soft as the dews of heaven. [ 
looked down upgn my enemy; I know not what 
my eyes told him, but he started up, the blood 
gushing from his wounds, and seized my hand. 
‘Do you forgive!’ he frantically cried; and 
I answered, ‘1 forgive!’ and then, for the first 
time, I wept—I who had looked with tearless eye 
upon a father’s corpse—for there stole upon my 





brother. For weeks he baffled my pursuit ; but at 


spirit a luxury of peace I never had known before, 


length one day there was a skirmish on the heights | and not the serene heaven itself was more at rest 
near Salamis, in which my countrymen were con-| than I. Calmly I raised him from his bloody 
querors. I had seen the renegade Stavros go forth | couch. 1 brought water from the stream, and gave 
with his Mosiem allies to the fight, but he did not) him to drink, and washed his wounds. As soon as 
return with the fugitives who escaped. A burning | it was day | procured assistance, and had him con- 
fear possessed me that death had already taken my | veyed to a neighboring village. There I tended 
vengeance from me. I flew to the scene of the en-| him for days and weeks. His wounds were mor- 
gegement, where the dead and dying had been left. | tal, but he lingered long. I soothed his last hours 
t was night, a beautiful serene and star-lit night; | of remorse; as a priest, I administered to him the 
but I scaree knew whether it was light or darkness, | consolations of our holy religion, and he died at 
so dark was my own sou! with evil thoughts! 1) last with his head on my breast, and his hand in 
roamed over that field of carnage like a wolf seek-| mine. Daughter, since then I have suffered much ; 
ing his carrion prey. I sought with horrible eager- | I have been lonely, desolate, oppressed ; the world 
ness among the heaps of the slain, heedless of the has been dark to me, fur the cold earth held all my 
) argpaley the wounded. At length I heard a moan, | treasures. But from the hour that, beneath the 
aint and distant ; it was his voice, his well-known | gaze of the eternal stars, 1 forgave my enemy, I 
voice. [rushed to the spot, and there, prostrate, have know a peace which I would not barter for all 
wounded, and still alive, lay Stavros. I flung my-) that this world can give.” 
self on my knees beside him, and as he met my| The good old igoumenos concluded his narrative 
gaze, and recognized me, there passed into his eyes , with a parting blessing, for the sun was now rapidly 
a look of agonized terror, such as I hope never to} rising on the horizon, and he himself urged the trav- 
behold again. I drew my dagger, but my hands) ellers to gece before the heat should grow dan- 
trembled with excess of eagerness, and grew pow- | gerous. e stood beneath the gateway as they 


erless. I drew a long breath, and looked up to| mounted, and when a turn in the rocky path was 
heaven. Daughter, my eyes remained fixed on it,| about to hide him from their sight as they descend- 
as though I were petrified! Oh, had you seen how | ed, they turned to take a last look, and saw him 


awful was the contrast of that pure, lucid, glorious 
heaven, and the dark, bloody earth whereon [ knelt! 
I trembled as I saw how all creation seemed to 
breathe of peace and love, and to think how man 


wave a cordial farewell with the same placid smile 
which welcomed their arrival, the same perfect 
serenity upon the unwrinkled brow, half-hid by the 
flowing white hair. 





SONNET FROM PETRARCH. 
TRANSLATED EY LADY NUGENT. 


_I eo lamenting o’er my days past by, 

Those days consumed in love of mortal thing, 
Without attempt to mount, I having wing 
Perchance to soar and give example high. 
Thou, who dost see my deep iniquity, 

Invisible, immortal, heavenly King, 

Aid the frail soul in her wild wandering ; 

In what defective from thy grace supply ; 

So I, with strife and storm wont to contend, 
May thus in peace and haven die. I see 

How vain the past, yet blameless be the end ; 
O’er that short span of life now left for me, 
And at its close, thy saving hand extend— 
Thou know’st | have no hope in aught but Thee. 

Bentley’s Miscellany. 


—$_—_— ——__, 


SORELY THEY HAVE TEASED ME. 
FROM THE GERMAN OF HEINE. 


Sorery they have teased me, 
And vexed me early and late, 

Some with too much loving, 
Others from downright hate. 


They poisoned the drink in my cup, 
They poisoned the bread I ate, 


Some with too much loving, 
Others from downright hate. 


But she who most has grieved me, 
Who saddened and changed my fate, 
Alas! she never loved me— 
She did not even hate. 
Bentley's Miscellany. 





Ir is a fact not a little interesting, says Sir H. De 
La Beche, that sand thrown by the sea upon the coast 
of Cornwall is very extensively employed in the inte- 
rior of the country for agricultural purposes. Vast 
quantities of this sand (estimated at one hundred 
thousand tons) are annually taken from Padstow 
harbor to the interior; and this cannot be considered 
more than one fourth part of the whole quantity 
removed. Between five and six millions of cubic 
feet of sand are thus annually conveyed from the 
coast, and spread over the land in the interior as min- 
eral manure. In this case, however, the sand is not 
siliceous, but consists almost entirely of comminuted 
sea-shells, and thus affords the requisite supply of 
carbonate of lime to the clayey lands of the interior. 


Ir appears, on the whole, that 37,500 tons of china- 
clay are annually shipped from the south-west of 
Engiand to the potteries, and the value of this export 
must amount to nearly £50,000. <A century ago, It 
does not seem that any part of it was made use of, 
or that this important produce was then of any value 
whatever. 
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THE HISTORY OF ST. GILES AND ST. JAMES. 


CHAPTER XXXV. 


We will not linger with ——— For why cast 
awa’ —that essence of our moral being 
: aid money-loving man, gulled of his 
ful wife! Wherefore pity him, made, by the 
ucky boldness of hired knavery, retained and paid 
by scoundrel cowardice, the living joke of the best 
society, shaking its sides at the best of clubs? Had 
the miserable man been left upon the road, with 
out-turned pockets, and a medicable bruise or gash 
or two, why, there would have been no jest what- 
ever in the dull mishap ; the robbery and the wound 
might have passed among the serious things that 
lengthen even careless faces. But how different 
the casualty! A man—an old man—and the 
quintessence of the drollery lay in his wrinkles— 
had been robbed of his other self; had had his very 
being rent in twain, and to think of his loss was 
rarest comedy—to picture him writhing in the 
y of that forced separation was to crow with 
laughter. Such was the compassion bestowed by 
men upon the old money-merchant, as rumor, like 
a wild goose, cackled as she flew. Therefore, for 
a time, we will leave Snipeton at his solitary 
hearth. No; not solitary. - For now the figure, 
the features of his wife—the run-away ; yes, there 
was the horror ; there the burning truth that poi- 
soned the wound—were multiplied about him. It 
would have been some relief to the tortured—a 
pessing breath cooling the damned—to think that 
utiful mischief the victim of violence; but no; 
she had clubbed her share of cunning; she had 
played a free part in the wickedness ; she had fled 
from him ; and he could hear her laughter at the 
trick. And then those very numerals—things that 





in pleasant idleness of heart he had jotted down, as 
fancied guards and retinue of wealth, to glorify and | 
do homage to that idol of his home—they rose in | 
his brain like sparks of fire, and he howled and | 
whined like idiotey. And at the same time, as we 
have said, there was great laughter —very great en- 
joyment at the clubs. 

The scene is shified: night has passed away. 
For a time poor Snipeton sat with his eyes upon the | 
hand of the clock as though he watched a dagger 
aimed to strike him. And the hand moved from 
hour to hour; and then, in deep night, as one on 
whom despair had fastened, not to be loosed but at | 
the grave, he sat in silent, sullen misery. 





he scene is shifted. We are miles away in| 
pleasant Surrey. In an old house—old as the| 
gnarled elms and oaks that majestically stand, the 
sylvan guards, around it—is Snipeton’s stolen 
wife. ‘That house is the abiding-place of the luck- 
less horseman thrown from his steed at Hampstead 
and duly tended by Crossbone, and duly by, 
Blast. Accident and sickness save a world of cer- 
emony, and the patient and the surgeon were in| 
briefest season, fast friends. You may grow a) 
friendship quick as a salad, that like the salad, shall 
serve the required purpose ; and so it was with the 
intimacy sprung up twixt Shoveller and Crossbone. 
Shoveller was pleased to call himself a man of the , 
world. We say pleased ; for he proclaimed his 
title, as though it was one of honor; a distinetion 
stoutly won at the battle of guineas—(what gazette 
shall number the killed and wounded of that still- 
fought field ?)—and therefore to be mightily proud 
of. He would say, ‘I ama man of the world :” 
indicating that he was wholly and entirely of the 
world : that he dealt with facts; hard facts ; hard 


s| 





and real as the world he felt with his soles; and 
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quite a different matter from the misty, cloudy 
world, that swam above his head. He was a man 
of the world—a real bit of its real loam ; unalloyed 
by any thought that for a moment should lift him 
off his feet. When a of this sort says, ‘‘ I am 
aman of the world ;’’ he means, with significant 
emphasis, to impart—‘‘ 1 have been such a hard 
student of the ways of this world; that, between 
ourselves—so you may speak your wishes safely, 
and without offence—between ourselves, my good 
and sudden friend, I have not yet had a spare min- 
ute to throw away upon the next.”’ 

And Crossbone was also a man of the world. 
Hence, he felt himself drawn towards Shoveller, 
even as two dead logs ina pond are attracted to 
one another. In the very dawn and roseate blush 
of their friendship, Mr. Shoveller had informed 
Crossbone that he was the owner of a snug, retired 
nook, buried away amid trees in a wild patch of 
country : a solitary house, without, as he observed, 
the curse of neighbors. He had seen so much of 
town-life in his days—at times, too, mixed so very 
actively amongst the company of London—that 
now and then, he felt it absolutely necessary to the 
preservation of his health, nay, even of his life—to 
be turned out to a bit of grass. And as Mr. Shov- 
eller spoke, the face of Crossbone was lighted from 
an inner light ; for his fancy glowed with a pleas- 
ant picture—that of Mrs. Snipeton spirited from 
her chastised lord—justly punished for the offence 
of marriage—and dwelling, like a wood-dove, for a 
timely season, at least, in that pleasant hermitage. 

Briefly, Mr. Shoveller offered his house and 
household devils—for surely sometimes the lares 
have cloven feet and barbed tails—to the service 
of Mr. Crossbone; who, without offence to the 


| spirit of hospitality, in the prettiest t.anner hinted 


at hard payment at an early day. Whereupon, 
Mr. Shoveller professed his readiness to engage a 
dear and valued friend or two—he had a large 
bosom for friends, that man; and could, upon occa- 
sion, have lodged all Newgate—to form an escort 
for the lady, from the perils of the journey. And 
Mr. Shoveller kept his word; it was his pride to 
do so; and the greater the mischief to be done, the 
more binding did he seem to hold the engagement. 

It was the morning after the service accom- 
plished by Mr. Shoveller, and he and Crossbone 
walked in the little orchard; walked as friends 


| Should walk, newly knit together by raseal wrong ; 


they both took such pains to be at ease. ‘“* A 
sweet place, here ; a very sweet place,”’ said Cross- 
bone. 

‘* Why, yes; the grass is as green here as any- 
where ; the birds sing as well, and the flowers are 
as fresh ; but what of that?’’ answered the philo- 
sophic Shoveller ; ‘* I never care to brag.”’ 

‘*No man of the world does,’’ said Cfossbone. 
** Bless me! what a crop of apples you ‘ll have!’ 

* And pears, and plums, and cherries,”’ said 
Shoveller, slowly; and then he added, ‘‘ Mrs. 
Snipeton has a devilish pretty mouth. And to 
think her lips should keep so red; when, I doubt 
not, winter has touched them so often. Ha! ha! 
Poor little kitten! How she pouted! Well, if I 
love to see anything, it is now and then to look 
upon a pretty woman in a tearing rage.” 

We knew not what recollection darkened Cross- 
bone’s mind—he had known the sorrows of widow- 
hood, and perhaps felt them anew—but he gazed 
with mixed sadness and surprise at Mr. Shoveller. 
** Taste is everything ; it’s the salt of life; with- 
out it we should be as like one another as snails ; 
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and for what I know, have jast as much enjoyment. 
Nevertheless there is a taste that grows into a dis- 
ease; and, me, my dear friend, if 1 think a 
taste for a lady in a rage, is a taste of that very 
sort. Now cannibalism is only a taste, nothing 
more. Nevertheless, though—as men of the 
world—we may flay one another, we respect the 
decencies of life, and stop there.’’—Thus spoke 


sight’’—said Shoveller, 
returning to the picture—‘‘ to see what they would 
do, with what they only do. When I li her 
from her horse, her litle white hand grasped me, 
as it would tear me to bits. ‘ Don’t madam,’ said 
I; ‘I’m ticklish, and shall laugh ;’ and when I 
put her in the carriage, and placed myself beside 
her, she looked at me, as though she thought her 
eyes burning-glasses that must make tinder of me ; 
and worked her precious lips, as though they were 
crossbows shooting twenty deaths at me. And 
then—but I asked her pardon like a gentleman— 
and then I laughed—lI could n't help it. Oh, I do 
love a woman in a rage; it gives the pretty thing 
such animation ; turns so much that seems china- 
work into real flesh and blood.”’ 

** And nails,’’ Crossbone was about to say; but 


with an after-thought he waived the subject, as} | 


ainful, and observed—** You don’t think it possi- 
bie Mrs. Snipeton can see me here! Because, 
you know, my dear friend, I must not be known in 
this business ; that is, unless professionally.”’ 

** Do you see that hand!”’ said Shoveller, exhib- 
iting his right palm close under Crossbone’s eye. 

** Perfectly well; I once studied Chiromaney— 
that is, asa boy—and I can see that your hand 
was made”’ 

** For roasted chestnuts.”’ 

Crossbone stared. 

** Nay, nay, you are, you know it, a man of the 
world. The chestnut is in the house there; and 
this is the hand—the paw of poor puss—that you, 
knowing pug that you are—that you have used 
197*.=~ 

** Now, my dear friend,’’ exclaimed Crossbone, 
apprehending the intended application, ‘if I 
thought you thought so, I assure you it would 
make me very unhappy. Very unhappy, indeed. 
You see mine is a very difficult, a very delicate 
part. For to-morrow, I must see Mr. Snipeton.’’ 

** And, perhaps,”’ said Shoveller with his best 
gravity, ‘‘ perhaps prescribe for him.’’ 

**Should his condition require it’’—assented 
Crossbone—*‘ prescribe for him.” 

** Well, as you know the seat of his complaint,”’ 
—and Shoveller jerked his head towards the house 
—*no one better—you ll have but little trouble 





with him. Poor old man! Don’t bleed him 
much. Ha! ha!” 
‘Don’t sport with surgery. It has been my 


weakness—I may say, very unprofitable weakness 
—to have too much respect for my profession. I 
love it so dearly, 1 can’t suffer a joke upon it. 
Hark !’’ cried Crossbone, and he turned towards 
the road and listened—* hark ! 
now. ‘That’s a horse.’ 

** Well, in the worst of times, you could n’t have 
been burned for that prophecy,” said Shoveller. 

‘** Yes ; but a horse that carries a over. There’s 
a beating heart at full gallop and—did I not say 
so ?’’ and Crossbone receding behind a shrub point- 


Own me a wizard, 


ed to young St. James as he slackened his pace at | C 


the house. Now, my dear friend, I must leave 
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pees I must wait upon his lordship. You 
w your promise—I mean—our bargain? The 
house—”’ 

“Is his lordship’s,’”’ cried Shoveller: and that 
man of the world looked very wise. ‘‘ The house, 
and all that ’s in it. 1 knew true hospitality ; es- 
ae ea paid for. I have the honor, Daxter 

em 

“Not yet; no di just yet,” said Crose- 
bone, meekly, and with a + welt 4 

** Oh, it’s coming fast, now. When raseality— 
not, my dear friend, that I mean rascality—I would 
speak as a man of the world—when rascality suc- 
ceeds, dignity as a matter of course must follow. 

, again Doctor Crossbone, I have the 
honor to wish you a good morning ; and more, the 
unbounded gratitude of your excellent and noble 
——— With this wish, gravely delivered, 

a dignified movement of the hat, Mr. Shovel- 
tee ed his place of host to pe re eg 
struck down the garden, away into the fields ; per- 
haps to meditate on life, and al! its doings. 
the reader could learn this much, Crossbone 
was at the side of his lordship, who, dismounting, 
—— horse to Ralph Gum ; and that very 
— youth looked at Crossbone, and then 
at the house, as though his moral sense took 
a good, hearty snuff at some mysterious mischief, 
and enjoyed it hugely. ‘* Your lordship,” said 
Crossbone, ‘‘ shall not the horses be put up! 
There ’s stabling—”’ 

‘** No; at least not for the present. He has his 
orders,’’ said St. James, who was then bowed into 
the house, and Gum, buried in thought, walked the 
horses down the road. It was very certain that his 
lordship was committed to some piece of pleasant 
knavery ; and the young man felt complimented 
that, ever so humbly, he had been permitted to mix 
in it. Wages must be raised. 

Crossbone led St. James into a large low room ; 
plainly, but solidly appointed. The oaken furfni- 
ture was black and shining with age and house- 
wifery ;—and a few pictures on the walls—portraits 
of long since forgotten churchyard earth—looked 
cold, gloomily, on the intruders. The young lord 
seemed ill at ease, like one who had given up his 
conscience to the keeping of another, yet feared to 
call him to account for the trust. Now he glanced 
moodily at Crossbone, and now with his whip beat 
at his boot. But Crossbone—happy in his triumph! 
—marked it not. He had succeeded in so great an 
attempt ; he had such a radiant captive to adorn his 
victory, that he marked not the ingratitude of the 
man so undeservedly made happy. Crossbone ex- 
panded himself, body and soul, that he might re- 
ceive all the blessings to be poured down upon him. 
And at length his lordship, looking full at his bene- 
factor, observed, ‘* Well, sir ?’’ 

Crossbone winced a little ; only for a moment. 
And then vigorously smiling, and bowing, and 
throwing apart his arms, as if with the action he 
would o his very heart, said, ‘‘ My lord ; my 
dear lord—if, on this happy occasion, you will 

t 


allow me to call you so—I congratulate you. A 
length, a are in the very house’’—— 
«* And whose mansion may it be!’’ questioned 


St. James, glancing to and fro. 

‘* Oh, for that matter, my lord, your lordship’s 
own ; that I have -ettled—your own, so long as 
you shali deign to use it. You are master’’—and 
rossbone laughed like a tickled demon—*‘ master 
of the house, and all the house contains.”’ 
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*« And that, Mr. Crossbone, doesn’t seem to 
promise much,”’ said the ungrateful young noble- 


man. 

Crossbone smiled, as conscious knowledge may 
be allowed to smile, and with his left hand fingers 
coaxed his chin. He then mincingly approached 
St. James, and hike one about to speak a spell inef- 
fable, said, “* Mrs. Snipeton’’—and then the apoth- 
ecary paused, and stared. As well he might ; for 
that very ardent young nobleman, the Lord St. 
James, did not spring to his feet, reéchoing the 
silver name. No; his lordship—gravely as he 
would have sat in Parliament, had not the demo- 
cratic, misanthropic muffin-maker defeated him— 
his lordship for the second time, made answer, 
“ Well, sir'”’ 

“Mrs. Snipeton, my lord, is at this moment, in 
this house,’ eried Crossbone, with the emphasis 
of an injured man. 

“Is it possible’ exclaimed St. James, and his 
blood rose to his face. 

‘* Permit me to observe, my lord’’—said Cross- 
bone, naturally affected, hurt by the late placidit 
of his patron—*‘ that to devotion, and fidelity, wit 
a little intelligence—for true wisdom never brags— 
I defy my enemies to say it of me—all things are 
possible. Mrs. Snipeton is here ; here, my lord, 
without’’—and the apothecary chuckled at the 
thought, it was so droll—* without Mr. Snipeton."’ 

It was very very odd, what could his 
lordship be com oft He showed no sign of 


an attempt to snatch the apothecary to his arms ; 





in the gratitude of that warm embrace, forgetful, 
for one fleeting moment, of the world and its cere- | 
monies that ought to make the gap between them. 


No; as though his lordship was sitting for a! 
statue of patriotism, or stoicism, or any other vir-| 
tue to be wrought in stone fora very miserable pos- 
terity—for as the world, upon the best authority, 
with every generation gets worse and worse, in due 
time, the demi-gods of one age will of course be- 
come the Troglodytes or Cretins of another—as 
though we say, his lordship had posed himself for 
a sculptor, to go down a seated giant to future 
dwarfs, so did he listen to the tremendous intelli- 
genee uttered by Crossbone. Is gratitude extinct! 
—thought yee ae ee from the world with 
its dragons and griffins? Crossbone was not a man 
to weep; nevertheless, he thonght he felt a mois- 
tening of the eyes, as he looked upon the extraordi- 
nary indifference of his friend and companion. 
Would he never speak * 

At length his lordship somewhat relieved his 
faithful vassal. “‘ Mrs. Snipeton here’ Alone? 
Without her husband, you say’ Humph' And 
how is this?” 

“You know not, my lord—no, and you never 
shall know—the pains [ have taken, the danger I 
have risked to insure your happiness in this mat- 
ter. You never shall know it.” 

“And was the lady carried off by force?” 
Crossbone ponsed. “Answer me, man; was vio- 
lence used? Speak,’’ cried St. James. 

“* Why, that is—gentle violence. The—the sort 
of violenee that is not displeasing to any of the sex. 
Just a violenee that is nothing more than compli- 
mentary to the dear things: enough to keep up ap- 
pearances ; not a bit beyond.”’ 

“* She struggled—screamed—and—"’ 

“Yes ; there were all the , all the et cet- 
eras, and little flourishes used on such occasions ; 
but, as I say, not a whit more, my lord, than 





enough to keep up appearances. e lady felt 
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that she was being torn—yes, torn is the word 
with the world—torn from an old, and ugly hus- 
band ; and submitted to the operation with proper 
fortitude. But for appearances, as I say, she'd 
have squealed no more than a rosebud p from 
a bush—a nectarine twitched from a tree.”’ 

** Come, sir,”—and young St. James smiled, 
though somewhat sourly, ‘ you shall tell me all 
about it.”’ 

Never did veteran tell the story of his laurels 
with greater relish than Crossbone felt as he nar- 
rated the history of his conquest. “ You see, my 
lord, 1 knew your heart was set upon this matter ; 
and therefore, though there are people in the world 
who may affect to lift their eyebrows at the trans- 
action, therefore, urged by a sudden friendship for 
your lordship—if you will permit me to use the 
delightful word—I was determined to ify you. 
But it was necessary for both of us, that I should 
go warily to work. Hence, in my professional 
capacity, | threw in the necessity of horse-flesh, 
that I might get the lady from under her husband’s 
roof. This settled, my next care was to secure a 
sweet, sequestered spot, far from the meddling in- 
trusion of a scandalous world; and fortune, second- 
ing my wish, flung the owner of this house into my 
hands—a pliant, easy man, my lord, who knows 
the worth of money. By the way, my lord, your 
servant—I mean the fellow you gave me as a fol- 
lower—is, by po means, a man for our work. 
When the woman was in our power—that is, in the 
power of my friends, for it would have spoilt all 
had I mixed in the matter—the raseal would have 
fought for her, when he was levelled by as pretty 
a blow, I am told, as ever fell to the lot of a fool. 
We must get rid of him, my lord, that's plain. 
Well, my lord, my friend Mr. Shoveller—’’ 

“And who is Mr. Shovellert*? asked St. 
James, drily. 

**Oh , the owner of this quiet little castle. A 
snug, silent retreat, is it not, my lord?’”’ 

St. James cast no complimentary look at the 
walls, and then motioned Crossbone to continue. 

‘*My story,”’ said the apothecary, with com- 
mendable spitit, considering the coldness of his 
hearer, ‘‘ my story is new soon told. The lady had 
left her husband on his road to London—to St. 
Mary Axe, my lord; you knew the den—strewed 
with the bones of young spendthrifts, though we 
can't see ‘em, my lord—well, she had left him, and 
her rascal servant, mounted on a wretched horse— 
Shoveller, deep fellow, had taken eare ef that— 
could not keep up with her; and to bring the story 
to an end, there was a little squealing—just for 
appearance—when Mrs. Snipeton was safely depos- 
ited in a carriage. The horses tore along—and 
here she is.”’ 

** You are a bold practitioner, Mr. Crossbone,”’ 
said St. James, with a disturbed look ; a Jook that 
indicated perplexed thoughts that spoke of growing 
hesitation. ‘* And there was not much violence '”’ 
added the young lord, slowly. 

** Just as much as I have said, my lord; nay, 
hardly that. The truth is, I believe—indeed, I am 
sure—the pretty creature knew—for women have 
shrewd guesses in such matters—knew where she 
was coming—knew whom she was to meet—and 
80, yes, so, my lord, behaved herself accordingly.” 

‘*Humph ! it may be. I wish I could think n,”’ 
muttered St. James. 

*« You may soon assure yourself, my lord. The 
lady is, I say, in this house. After much toil and 
trouble and—but, as I have said, I won’t brag, it 
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isn’t my way—she is here—under this roof—up 
stairs "’—for the coldness of St. James made Cross- 


niaty precise—* and, in a word, my 
lord, here is the key.”’ 


As the apothecary suddenly presented that 
domestic implement to St. James, he unconsciously 
recoiled from it as from some mortal mischief. 
4 Ta eegerig ge up !”’ eried the young man. 

* Why, my lord, after so much ado to cage the 
bird, think you 1’d leave the door open!’ Thus 
spoke Crossbone, and with an impatience a little 
disrespectful of his hearer’s rank. But, it must be 
confessed—even by the most ceremonious—that 
when a man, for the sake of friendship and a little 
alloy of gold, risks the reward of felony, it is some- 
what trying to the spirit to be met with the blank 
face and wandering eye of the gentleman assisted. 
Crossbone felt smitten to the soul as he still felt the 
key between his fingers—still saw the young noble- 
man regard the piece of cold iron as iron ; nothing 
more ; and not the instrument that, with a turn, 
would open a gate of paradise. And then pride— 
it was very natural—arose in the breast of the 
apothecary ; and with a cold, thick voice, he said— 
‘* What am I to understand, my lord? Will you 
take the key, or will you’’—the alternative was 
tremendous—“‘ leave it alone ?”’ 

Instantly, St. James snatehed the key, and 
Crossbone felt lighter by many a hundred weight. 
“* Upstairs ?”’ cried St. James. 

‘* Upstairs, my dear lord’’—answered Crossbone 
—‘‘ along the passage, and the first door to the 
right.”” St. James quitted the room; and the 

sank in a chair, in one heap of thank- 
fulness. Deluded man! He had little cause for 
thanksgiving ; but then, he knew not as St. James 
mounted the stairs what virtuous resolution aceom- 
panied that young gentleman ; knew not, that 
his noble friend—the friend for whom he had 
worked so hardly, had risked so much—turmed, 
loathingly from him, as from so much moral ear- 
rion. Again and again had the visionary carriage- 
wheels rumbled in the ears of Crossbone : again 
had he seen himself the court physician ; again had 
he laid his finger on that most wondrous mechan- 
ism, a royal pulse—and now, whilst St. James 
trod the stairs, the day-dream came full and glow- 
ing on the rapt apotheeary ; and he sat in clouds 
of happiness. 

Now and then, it is well for the peace, the self- 
complacency of folks—determined to consider them- 
selves very worthy individuals—that the world is a 
world of masks; that thought, the face of the mind, 
may laugh or frown unseen behind that vizor of 
flesh bestowed upon all men. In truth, it is only 





by means of such vizors that the masquerade of 
human life is carried on; for when the mask 
drops, earth ends. Had it been otherwise, could 
Crossbone have looked upon the mind of St. James, 
he would have given up all thoughts of carriage- 
wheels, and possibly—like many a disappointed 
varlet —felt an instant yearning for virtue, if assured 
with bodily safety. With Newgate suddenly 
frownimg upon his soul, he might have welcomed 
his old abode ; and thought more tenderly of the 
human weeds of earth, all careless of its flowers. 
But Crossbone was denied this knowledge ; aad 
therefore sat happy in his ignoranee ; still bistenin,: 
to the lies of h Fortune. And her silver tongue 
so beat u his brain—with such sweet harmony 
possessed him—that it was not until she had twice 
spoken that Crossbone heard the syllables of a rei! 
woman ; and then Fortune was silent, and melted 
away in a golden mist, and the apotheeary saw 
Mother Daws—for so she was affectionately nam: 
by Shoveller—standing at the door. 

It was difficult to think her of the sisterhood of 
Eve. However, the mind was fain «0 submit to 
the tyranny of petticoats, and—though not witheut 
a struggle—believe their bearer, woman. There 
was that about her that would make a reasonabic 
man, with affectionate thoughts for the past, think 
tenderly of the times when that old, human husk 
with blinking eyes and mumbling tongue, would 
have been to the world no more a Christmas- 
log ; a thing to cast upon a fire, to e men merry 
wah. olen oonldiate, not a cew would have 
suffered that woman to approach her, but would 
have inexorably refused the eventide milk ; not a 
porker would have caught her eye, but would have 
obediently sickened and died of the witch. Heavy, 
sedate haystacks, at the step of that old woman, 
would have taken a thousand wings and flown upon 
a sudden hurricane. And, worse than all, impu- 
dently, most irreverently taking to herself the form 
of a hare, she would have led poor Squire October's 
hounds some twenty miles and more, and then have 
vanished in a flash of light. She would have fed 
little children upon a diet of crooked pins, and 
blasted the hopes of butter-ehurns. And now, 
mother Daws was an ugly buneh of an old woman, 
and nothing more! And thus it is, by the pre- 
sumption and hard usage of man, Time in his old 
age—like a venerable sire, fobbed by unfilial sons 
—is wronged, cheated, and debarred of dearest 
rights, and wholesomest amusements. We have 
long since taken witches from him ; and there are 
men who, after all his losses, would deprive him 
- the gallows! What, in time, will be left to 

ime ? 





Tue Cumpren or tue Late Tuomas Hoon.— 
We need, perhaps, hardly make any apology to 
our readers for introducing into these pages the fol- 
lowing paragraph from the Times newspaper. 

** Children of the late Thomas Hood.—We are 
sorry to learn that the children of the late T. Hood 
are, in co uence of the death of their last remain- 
ing parent, left entirely dependent upon the small 
fund, amounting, we believe, to about £800, collect- 
ed by public subscription at the period of Mr. Hood's 
death. The pension of £100 granted by Sir Rob- 
ert Peel ceases with the decease of Mrs. Hood, 
who lived but a twelvemonth to enjoy it. We be- 


plied to by the friends of the family to continue the 
pension to the children, but his lordship has inti- 
mated his inability to comply with the request, since 
the pension becomes, by the death of Mrs. Hood, 
the moa of the public.” 


e public, if it could have its own way, would 
rather lose ten times the sum, than deprive the chil- 
dren of Thomas Hood of one farthing of the stipend, 
which, necessary as it might have been hitherto, 








must be still more essential now, that they are with- 
out the care of even one parent. Why is it that 


the liberals will continually force us to draw odious 


comparisons between themselves and their political 
lieve that Lord John Russell has already been ap- | 


rivals on questions of practical liberality '—Punch. 


‘ 








THE COURT OF 
From Black wood’s Magazine. 
THE COURT OF LOUIS PHILIPPE.* 


Tue schoolboy, agape at the tinsel splendor and 
seeming miracles of a holiday pantomime, longs for 
a peep behind the phchrooms parapets that limit his 
view. When the falling curtain puts a period to 
Clown’s malicious buffoonery and to the blunders 
of persecuted and long-suffering Pantaloon, he mar- 
vels as to the subsequent proceedings of the lithe 
and agile mimes who have so gloriously diverted 
him. He is tempted to believe that Harlequin 
sleeps in his motley skin, that Columbine perpetu- 
ally retains her —, rose-wreaths and diapha- 
nous muslin. He can hardly realize the relapse of 
such glittering apparitions into the prosaic hum- 
drum of every-day life, and would gladly penetrate 
the veil of baize that shrouds from his eager eyes 
the mirth-provoking crew. Better that he should 
not. Sadly would his bright illusions fade, sore be 
his disenchantment, could he recognize the brilliant 
Harlequin in yon shabby-genteel gentleman issuing 
from the stage-door, and discern her of the twink- 
ling feet rewarding herself with a measure of Bar- 
clay for the pirouettes and entrechats that lately 
ravished his youthful vision. 

Not unlike the boy’s desire for a peep behind the 
scenes, is the popular hankering after glimpses of 
royal privacy. e concealed is ever the coveted, 
the forbidden the most desired. Keep an ape under 
triple lock, and fancy converts her into a sylph; 
it was the small key, the last of the bunch, that 
Bluebeard’s bride most longed to use. For the 
multitude, the chronicles of courts have ever a 
strong and peculiar attraction. With what avidity 
is swallowed each trivial detail concerning princes 
and their companions ; how anxious are the humble 
many to obtain an inkling of the every-day life of 
the great and privileged few, to dive into the re- 
cesses of palaces, and contemplate in the relaxation 
of the domestic circle, those who in public are envi- 
roned by an hinposing barrier of ceremony, pomp, 
and dignity. In the absence of more precise and 
pungent particalars,even the bald and fulsome par- 
agraphs of a court circular find eager readers, who 
learn with strange interest the direction and extent 
of a king’s afternoon ride, and the exact hour at 
which some infant principule was borne abroad for 
an airing, Less meagre and more satisfactory 
nourishment is afforded to popular inquisitiveness 
by the writings of those who have lived in the inti- 
macy of courts. Seldom, however, do such appear 
during the lifetime both of the writer and of the 
personages to whom they chiefly refer, and when 
they do they are often valueless, further than as a 
sop to public curiosity. Truth is rarely told of 
kings by those who enjoy, seek, or hope aught 
from their favor. These split upon the reefs of 
flattery, as a disgraced courtier does upon those of 
Spite and disappointed ambition. And again, his- 
tory affords us examples of men, who, having, 
through misconduct or misfortune, lost the counte- 
nance of their sovereign, resorted, to regain his 
good graces, to shameless adultation and servile 
panegyric. 

_ We do not include in any of the three categories 
just named, the author of the book before us. We 
should not be justified in attributing to interested 
motives his praises of his former patrons ; but be- 
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lieve, on the contrary, that, although familiar with 
courts, he is no mere courtier. Had he been more 
of one, his fortunes might now be better. From a 
very early age, Monsieur Appert devoted himself 
to the prosecution of philanthropic plans and re- 
searches, having for their chief objects the amelio- 
ration of the condition of the lower classes, the 
reform of convicts, the education of the army, and 
that of children who, by the desertion or vices of 
their parents, are left destitute and unprotected. 
He has frequently been employed by the French 
government, and has occupied various important 
posts. When only one-and-twenty, he was 
inted director of a model-school for the army. 
ith reference to his humane schemes, he has 
lished many volumes on the education of soldiers 
and orphans, on the prisons, schools, and other cor- 
rectional and benevolent institutions of France. 
With these we have nothing todo. His present’ 
book is of a lighter and more generally interestin 
character. For ten years he held the office 
almoner to thé Queen of the French, and to her 
sister-in-law, Madame Adelaide. The charities of 
these royal ladies are, as we shall presently show, 
on a truly princely scale. To this almonership no 
salary was attached ; M. Appert performed its ar- 
duous duties gratuitously, and esteemed himself 
well rewarded by the confidence and good opinion 
of the illustrious persons he served. His income 
from other sources was was ample; his position 
honorable and even distinguished ; his friends, true 
or false,.were reckoned by hundreds. But misfor- 
tune, swift of foot, overtook him in the zenith of 
his prosperity. Heavy pecuniary losses, chiefly 
resniting, as he implies rather than informs us, 
from ill-advised loans and generous assistance to 
unworthy persons, impaired his means. Concern- 
ing his disgrace at court, he is more explicit. He 
attributes it to the envy and intrigues of courtiers, 
against whom, as a class, he bitterly inveighs. 
That his office was one well calculated to make 
him enemies, if he conscientiously fulfilled its du- 
ties, is made evident by various passages in his 
book. During ten years that he was in the daily 
habit of seeing them, and of distributing the ter 
portion of their charities, the queen and Madame 
Adelaide, he tells us, never made him the slightest 
reproach ; but, on the contrary, invariably approved 
his proposals and requests, none of which, he adds, 
tended to his personal advantage. The king, on vari- 
ous important occasions, showed great confidence in 
him, and a strong sympathy with his philanthropic 
labors. Nevertheless, the occult, but strong and 
persevering influence employed against M. Appert, 
at last prevailed, and he was removed from the court, 
laden with costly presents from the royal family, 
who assured him that they would never forget, 
but always acknowledge, his long and devoted ser- 
vices. After his disgrace, he sold a villa he pos- 
sessed at Nenilly, and left Paris, with the intention 
of founding an experimental colony of released con- 
victs, and of the children of criminals. Whether 
this experiment was carried out, and how far it suc- 
ceeded, he does not inform us. He is now travel- 
ling in Germany, visiting the schools, prisons, and 
military institutions, and writing books concerning 
them. The King of Prussia has received him fa- 
vorably, and given him every encouragement ; the 
sovereigns of Belgium, Denmark, Bavaria, Saxony, 
and Wurtemberg, have written him flattering let- 
ters, and promised him all facilities and assistance 
during the stay he proposes making in their respec- 





tive dominions. 
















































































































































































































































































at Berlin, in the spring of the present ’ 
A eahel aten very brief labor, 
of memoirs. He confesses that 


written in haste, and whilst his mind was | i 


eceupied with the objects of his German tour. 

is is to be regretted, for the result proves that the 
work was too quickly done to be well done. The 
motive of his precipitation is unexplained, and we 
are not told why it was necessary to complete, 
by the 15th of March, a book destined to appear 
but in late autumn. Did the snail-wagen pace of 
the German buchdruckerei need half a year for the 
printing of a thousand pages! Surely not; and 
surely M. Appert might have given himself a little 
more time—have indulged us with more detail— 
have produced, instead of a hasty outline, a finished 
picture. His materials were ample, his subject is 
most interesting; he is no novice in the craft of 
‘authorship. Besides his epportunities of observa- 
tion at court, he has enjoyed the acquaintance, in 
one cases po omenay a of a vast number A nota- 
le persons, military, diplomatic, seientific, literary. 
Ministers and deputies, peers of France and nobles 
of the old regime, generals of the empire and dis- 
tinguished foreigners, were reckoned upon his list 
of friends; many of them were regular partakers 
of his periodical dinners at his Paris hotel and his 
Neuilly villa. It was in his power, we are con- 


vinced, to have produced a first rate book of its | the 


class, instead of these hasty and unsatisfactory 
sketches. Fach night, he tells us, especially since 
the year 1826, when he was first attached to the 
Orleans family, he wrote down, before retiring to 
rest, the events of the day. And yet such is his 
haste to huddle over his work that he cannot wait 
to receive his voluminous memoranda and corre- 
spondence, but trusts entirely to his memory. 
As far as it goes, this serves him pretty well. 
‘* Whilst correcting the last page of these souvenirs, 
I have received the enormous mass of notes and 
autograph letters which ought to have been. of 
great utility in the composition of the book ; and, 
on referring to the various documents, | am sur- 
prised to find that my memory has served me 
faithfully upon every subject of interest, and that I 
have nothing to rectify in what I have written.” 
Nothing, perhaps, to rectify, but much, we should 
think, to add. Monsieur Appert’s notes, judging 
from one or two verbatim specimens, were both 
copious and minute, and must include very many 
interesting particulars and anecdotes of the remark- 
able persons with whom he came in contact during 
the varied phases of a busy and bustling life. 
Could he not, without indelicacy or breach of con- 
fidence, have given us more uf such particulars? 

is memoirs would have gained in value had he 
deferred their publication some ten or fifteen 
years; for then many now living would have dis- 
appeared from the scene, and he might have 
spoken freely of things and persons concerning 
whom he now deems it prudent or proper to be 
silent. But personal recollections of the present 
French court, even when loosely and imperfectly 
set down, cannot fail to command attention and 
excite interest. And much that is novel and curi- 
ous may be culled from M. Appert’s pages, 
although we regret, as we peruse them, that they 
should have suffered from too great haste and an 
overstrained discretion. 

M. Appert opens his memoirs in the year 1807, 
in the prosperous days of Napoleon, whose ardent 
admirer he is. The earlier chapters of his book, 


to recommend them than the later ones, and we 
shall pass them zapidly over. At the age of fifteen 
of the imperial school of draw- 
carried off the first prizes, was 
and were held out to 
take a in the education 
But this was in 1812 ; the 


empire begun, Russia had given 
Napoleon's seemingly resistless 
power ;—the hopes of the young professor were 


. Upon the return of the Bourbons, 
after Waterloo, he lost his sub-professorship, on 
account of his well-known Bonapartism ; and be- 
cause, whilst giving a lesson in mathematics, he 
employed, to mark the curves and angles of a geo- 
metrical figure, letters which made up the*words 
‘* vive l’Empereur!’’ Soon afterwards, however, 
he again obtained occupation, although of a far 
humbler description than that to which he had 
once aspired. He was employed in the organiza- 
tion of elementary and military schools, upon the 
plan of mutual instruction. In this he was most 
successful, and his reports to the minister of war 
proved that, in three years, one hundred thousand 
men mee be taught to read, write, and cipher, at 
the small expease of three hundred thousand francs, 
or half-a-crown per man. In 1820, although then 
only twenty-three years old, he was intrusted with 
inspection of the regimental schools of the 
royal guard and first military division; and his 
connexion with the army brought him acquainted 
with many of the Bonapartist plots at that time 
rife. Although often confided in by the conspira- 
tors, who were aware of his attachment to the 
emperor, he took share in none of their abortive 
schemes for placing Napoleon the Second on the 
throne of France ; but, nevertheless, he was Jooked 
upon with suspicion by the government of the 
Bourbons. Still, however, he was permitted to 
become the director, without salary, of a school 
established in the prison at Montaigu, appropriated 
to military criminals. To this prison, in the year 
1822, were sent two non-commissioned officers, by 
name Mathieu and Condere, implicated in the con- 
spiracy for which General Berton lost his head. 

ielding to his sympathies and to the prayers of 
these two young men, who were bent upon escape 
er suicide, M. Appert promised to assist their 
flight. He did so, successfully, and the conse- 
quence was his own imprisonment at La Force, 
where he was placed in the room subsequently 
occupied by the poet Beranger. Pending his trial, 
he had for servant a celebrated thief of the name 
of Doré, of whom Vidocq, the thief-taker, more 
than once makes mention in his curious books. 
This Doré, who, for a robber, was a very decent 
fellow, and who served M. Appert with the great- 
est punctuality and fidelity, once had the audacity, 
alone and unassisted, save by his own ingenuity, to 
stop a diligence full of passengers. With a skill 
that would have made him an invaluable confeder- 
ate for a London or Paris hite-flyer, he constructed 
several excellent men of straw, the size of life, and 
quite as natural—at Jeast in the dark. ‘These he 
invested with the needful toggery—neither fresh 
nor fashionable, we presume, but serving the pur- 
pose. Finally, he fastened sticks, intended to 
represent muskets, to the shoulders of the figures, 
which he posted in a row against trees berdering 
the high road. Up came the diligenee. “ Halt!” 
shouted Doré, in the voice of a Stentor ; “ Halt! 
or my men fire!’ ‘The frightened driver pulled 





relating to the empire and the restoration, have less 


up short ; conductor and passengers, seeing a row 
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of figures with levelled fire-arms, thought they had 
into the power of a whole army of banditti, 
and begged for mercy. Doré came forward in the 
character of a generous protector, sternly ordered 
his men to abstain from violence and remain where 
they were, and collected from the trembling and 
intimidated ngers their purses, watches, and 
jewels. “* forbid you to fire,’ he shouted to his 
quaker gang, whilst pocketing the rich tribute ; 
“they make no resistance ; I will have no useless 
.’ The conductor, delighted to save a 
large sum of money secreted ia a chest, quietly 
ited: the passengers were too happy to get 
off with whole skins, and the women thanked their 
spoiler, called him a homane man, and almost 
kissed him out of gratitude for his sparing their 
lives. ‘The plunder collected, the driver received 
permission to continue his journey, which he did at 
full speed, lest the banditti should change their 
minds and forget their forbearance. Doré made 
his escape unmolested, leaving his straw regiment 
on picket by the road side, a searecrow, till day- 
eos the passing traveller. 

The few persons acquainted with M. Appert’s 
share in the escape of Mathieu and Condere, 
proved stanch upon his trial; nothing could be 
proved against him, and he was acquitted. The 
affair gave rise to long and bitter controversy 
between the liberal and royalist newspapers. 
Of course M. Appert lost his iba under govern- 
ment, and he now had full leisure to busy himself 
with his philanthropic investigations. To these he 
devoted his time; but the police looked upon him 
as a dangerous character, and, in May, 1823, orders 
were again issued for his arrest. Forewarned, he 
esca by the garden-gate at the very moment 
that his pursuers knocked at the front door. ‘The 
eause for which he was persecuted, that of Bona- 
partism and liberal opinions—the anti-Bourbon 
cause, in short—made him many friends, and he 
had no difficulty in concealing himself, although 

ence compelled him frequently to change his 
iding-place. One of his first retreats was the 
house of Lafayette, then looked upon as an arch 
conspirator, and closely watched by the police, but 
who, nevertheless, afforded a willing shelier to 
oung Appert. A happy week was passed by the 
atter in the hotel and constant society of the 
venerable general. 

**T had his coachman’s room, and a livery in 
readiness to put on, in case of an intrusion on the 
part of the police. I dined with him ¢éte-d-téte, and 
we spent the evenings together ; the porter telling 
all visiters, excepting relatives and intimate friends, 
fas the po was at his country house of La 


_ * Monsieur de Lafayette’s conversation was most 
interesting, his language well chosen, his narrative 
style simple and charming; his character was gay 
and amiable, his physiognomy respectable and good. 
His tone, and everything about him, indicated good 
humor, kindness, and dignity, and the habit of the 
best society. He had the exquisitely polished 
manners of the old regime, blent with those of the 
highest classes of the present day. His vast infor- 
mation, the numerous anecdotes of his well-filled 
life, his immense acquaintance with almost all the 
celebrated persons in the world, his many and curi- 
ous voyages, the great events in which he had borne 
a leading part, the historical details that he alone 
could give on events not yet written down in his- 
tory, constituted an inexhaustible conversational 
treasure, and I look upon it as one of the happiest 
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circumstances of my life to have passed a week in 
the intimacy of that excellent and noble general.”’ 
All, however, that M. Appert thinks proper to 
record in print of these anecdotes, historical de- 
tails, &c., consists of a short conversation with 
M. Lafayette, who predicted the final downfall of 
the Bourbons, and the advent of a more liberal 
order of things. In 1823, many besides Lafayette 
were ready with the same prophecy. M. Appert 
then asked the general whether, in the event of a 
revolution, the Duke of Orleans, who appeared sin- 
cerely liberal, who encouraged the progress of art 
and science, sent his sons to the pubhe colleges, 
cultivated the opposition members, and was gener- 
ally popular with the advocates of the progress, 
might not become King of France. 

*** My dear Appert,’ replied the general, ‘ what 
you say is very true, and | myself greatly esteem 
the Duke of Orleans. 1 believe him sincere in his 
patriotism, his children are very interesting, his wife 
is the best of women. But one can answer for 
nothing in times of revolution. Nevertheless, the 
duke would have many chances in his favor; and 
for my part, were | consulted, I should certainly 
vote for him.’ 

**Seven years after this curious conversation, 
which I wrote down at the time, General Lafayette 
still entertained, and expressed at the Hotel de 
Ville, the same opinion of the Duke of Orleans, now 
King of the French.’’ 

From Lafayette, M. Appert transferred himself 
to the Duchess of Montebello, the ex-lady of honor 
and coufidential friend of the Empress Maria 
Louisa. In her hotel he abode a month, and then 
went into the country. After a while, the police, 
who, by not capturing him, had shown great negli- 
gence or impotence, discontinued their persecutions, 
and he was again able to appear in public. 

To arrive the sooner at the reign of Louis 
Philippe, M. Appert does little more than briefly 
recapitulate the principal events of the last few years 
of the Restoration, introducing, however, here and 
there, a remark or anecdote not unworthy of note. 
Take the following, as a Frenchman’s opinion of 
the military promenade of 1823, and of its leader, 
the Duke d’ Angouléme. 

“The battles were unimportant, our troops 
showed themselves brave as ever ; but, in order to 
flatter the prince, so much fuss was made about the 
military feats of this campaign, about the passage 
of a bridge, for instance, that all sensible men in 
France and throughout Europe, laughed to hear so 
much noise for such small conquests. At last the 
Duke of Angouléme returned to Paris ; entertain- 
ments were given him, triumphal arches erected, 
Louis XVIII. and the Count d’Artois told him he 
was the greatest captain of the age ; the old gener- 
als of the empire, now become courtiers and flat- 
terers, added the incense of their praise to the royal 
commendations. The poor prince came to believe 
that he really was a great warrior. A lie, by dint 
of repetition, acquires the semblance of a truth, 
especially when it flatters our self-love, our vanity 


and pride. Behold, then, Louis Antoine, Fils de 
France, a greater captain than Bayard or Turenne. 
Napoleon I do not name; of him the’ Restoration 


had made a Corsican marguis, who had had the 
honor to serve, with some distinction and bravery, 
in the French army under the orders of the princes, 
during the reign of H.M. Louis XVILI., King of 
France and Navarre. 

‘‘ Before his departure for this famous war, the 
Duke of Angouléme’s disposition was simple, mod- 
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est, and good ; when he returned he was subject to 
absence of mind and to fits of passion, and his 
understanding appeared weakened. 

praise, like a dizzy height, often turns the head. 

** Louis XVIII., long a sufferer from the gout, 
at last died, and Monsieur became king under the 
title of Charles X. The priests and ultra royalists 
rejoiced ; they thought their kingdom was come.” 

In another place we find a description of the per- 
sonal appearance of the valiant commander, who, 
duly dry-nursed and tutored by his major-general, 
Count Guilleminot, won imperishable laurels in the 
great fight of the Trocadero. ‘‘ Short in stature, 
and red in the face, his look was absent, his gait 
and shape were ungraceful, his legs short and thin.” 
M. Appert describes a visit paid by the duke, then 
dauphin, to his cousins at the Palais Royal. ‘ This 
visit, a rare favor, lasted about twenty minutes, and 
when the Duchess of Orleans, according to estab- 
lished etiquette, had replaced the dauphine’s cloak, 
the duke and duchess conducted their illustrious 
visiters to the first step of the grand staircase. 
Here the dauphin had a fit of absence, for, instead 
of saying adieu, he repeated several times ‘ word 
of honor, word of honor.’ The dauphine took hold 
of his arm and they returned to their carrriage.”’ 
This absent man is next shown to us in a very 
unprincely and unbecoming passion, for which, 
however, he received a proper wigging from his 
royal dad. The anecdote is worth extracting. 

** The sentries at the gates of the chateau of St. 
Cloud had orders to allow no person in plain clothes 
and carrying a parcel, to enter the private courts 
and gardens. One of the dauphin’s servants, not in 
livery, wished to pass through a door kept by the 
Swiss guards. The sentry would not allow it, and 
the servant appealed to the subaltern on guard, 
who was pacing up and down near the gate. 
* You may be one of Monseigneur’s servants,’ the 
officer politely replied, ‘and that parcel may, as 
you say, belong to his royal highness, but I do not 
know you, and I must obey orders.’ The lacquey 
got angry, was insolent, and attempted to force a 
passage. ‘Thereupon the officer, a young man of 
most estimable character, pushed him sharply away, 
and told him that if he renewed the attempt he 
should be sent to the guard-house. 

‘** From his window the dauphin saw admission 
refused to his servant. Without reflection or in- 
quiry, he ran down stairs like a madman, went up 
to the lieutenant, abused him violently, without lis- 
tening to his defence, and at last so far forgot him- 
self as to tear off his epaulets, and threaten him with 
his sword. Then the officer, indignant at seeing 
himself thus dishonored in front of his men, when 
in fact he had done no more than his duty, took 
two steps backwards, clapped hand on hike, and 
exclaimed, ‘ Monseigneur, keep your distance !’ 
Just then, the dauphine, Bet » of this scene, 
hurried down, and carried off her husband to his 
apartments. ‘I entreat you, sir,’ said she to the 
officer, ‘ forget what has passed! You shall hear 
further from me.’ 

“The same evening the king was told of this 
affair, which might have had very serious conse- 
quences, for all the officers of the Swiss guards 
were about to send in their resignations. As 
ex-colonel-general of the Swiss, Charles X. was 
too partial to them not to reprimand his son 
severely for the scandal he had caused. To make 
the matter up, and give satisfaction to the corps of 
officers, he desired the dauphine to send for the 
insulted lieutenant, and, in presence of that prin- 
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Semtre ecept these captain’s epaulets, which | 
ave great pleasure in offering you, and forget the 
“ome With much emotion the dauphine added a 

w gracious words, and the officer, not without 
reluctance, continued in the royal guard as captain. 
The dauphin, who was good in the main, did not 
fail, the next time he saw the new made captain, 
to offer him his hand in sign of reconciliation, and, 
by a singular chance, this officer was one of the 
last Swiss on duty with the royal family when it 

for Cherbourg on its way into exile.” 
ow striking the picture of regal dignity hero 
presented tous! The heir to the French throne 
seuffling in his own palace yard with a subaltern of 
foreign mercenaries, and rescued by his wife from 
fom chastisement at the hands of his opponent. 

e king compelled to apologize for his son’s mis- 
conduct, and almost to crave the acceptance of a 
captain’s commission as plaster for the wounded 
honor of the Swiss guardsman. There isan unmis- 
takeable Bourbon character about the story. And 
truly, both in great things and small, what a pitiful 
race of kings were those older Bourbons! Fit only 
to govern some petty German state of a few dozen 
square miles, w they might revel in etiquette, 
surround themselves with priests and flatterers, and 
play by turns the tyrant and the fool. High time 
was it that a more vigorous branch should oust them 
from the throne of a Francis, a Henry, and a Napo- 
leon. The hour of their downfall was at hand, 
although they, as ever, were blind to the approach- 
ing peril. And little thought the glittering train of 

ay courtiers and loyal ladies who thronged to 

heims to the coronation of Charles the Tenth, that 
this ceremony was the last sacrifice offered to the 
last descendant of St. Louis, and that the corpse of 
Louis XVIII. would wait in vain, in the regal 
vault at St. Denis, for that of his successor.* 

In 1826, M. Appert was elected member of the 
Royal Society of Prisons, of which the dauphin 
was president, and about the same time he became a 
frequent visiter at the Palais Royal. The Duke of 
Orleans took much notice of him, and begged him 
to pay particular attention to the schools prisons 
u his extensive domains. Madame Adelaide 

emoiselle d’Orleans, as she was then styled) 

ired his assistance for the establishment of a 
school near her castle of Randan ; and the Duchess 
of Orleans craved his advice in the distribution of 
her charities. He some time at Randan, 
where the whole Orleans family were assembled, 
and he describes their rational, cheerful, and simple 
manner of life. It was that of opulent and well-edu- 
cated country gentlemen, hospitable, charitable, and 
intellectual. Kingly cares had not yet wrinkled the 
brow of Louis Philippe ; neither had sorrow, anxi- 
ety, and alarm furrowed the cheeks of the virtuous 
Marie Amélie. ‘“ At that time, both Mademoiselle 
and Monseigneur were gay and cheerful. Since 
royalty has replaced that life of princely retirement, 
I have oot yo echeneee enjoy — = and tran- 
uil days: I might say, never such happy ones.” 
From Renbin, M. Appt started on a tour to the 
south of France, and to visit the galleys. When he 


According to old usage, each defunct King of France 
awaited, oy the entrance of the vault at St. Denis, the 
body of his successor, and was not consigned to his final 
resting-place till its arrival. 
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returned to Paris, he undertook to assist the Duchess 
of Orleans and Mademoiselle in their charities ; and 
from that time he saw them every two or three days, 
sometimes oftener. At last came the July revolu- 
tion. The Orleans family were at Neuilly, and 
whilst the result of the fight between king and peo- 
was still uncertain, the duke, apprehensive of 
violence from the royalist party, shut himself up in 
a little pavilion in the . There his wife and 
sister secretly visited him, and took him the news 
as it arrived from Paris. From his retreat, he 
inly heard the din of battle raging in the streets 

of the capital. On the 28th of July, a cannon-ball, 
fired from Courbevoye, fell near the palace, and at 
a short distanee from the duchess and her sister-in- 





law. There could be little doubt of the intention‘ 


of the shot. This circumstance made Mademoiselle 
think, that in their fury the royalists might attack 
Neuilly, and carry off the family. Accordingly, the 
duke, accompanied only by his faithful adherent 
Uudard, left his retreat, and crossed the country on 
foot to Rainey, another of his seats, situated near 
Bondy. ‘Tiss was on the 29th July ; the duke was 
dressed very simply, and wore a gray hat with a 
tri-colored coleibe As soon as the cannon shot 
was fired from Courbevoye, Mademoiselle said to 
the duchess, ‘* My dear, we cannot stand by those 
people any longer ; they massacre the mob, and fire 
at us; we must take a decided part.’”’ Hastening 
to her wardrobe, she tore up several silk dresses, 
white, blue, and red, made them into cockades, and 
distributed them to the household. From that mo- 
ment, it is evident, that if the royalists had had the 
= hand, the house of Orleans was ruined. 

their way to Rainey, the duke and Oudard 
fell in with a peasant, digging his field as if nothing 
extraordinary was occurring. They asked him the 
news. ‘“‘ Ma foi, Monsieur,” replied the man, 
“they say that the people are thrashing the royal 
guard, that those stupid Bourbons have run, and 
that liberty will once more triumph.”’ 

** And the Duke of Orleans ?’’ was the next ques- 
tion. ‘* What do they say of him?’ 

“No doubt he is with his cousins, since he has 
not shown himself at his Palais Royal. He’s no 
— than the rest; a fine talker. and nothing 

Not overpleased at the peasant’s reply, the duke 

ked no more questions, but continued his pedes- 
trian jonrney. Forty-eight hours afterwards, how- 
ever, he was at the Palais Royal, with the men of 
July for his body-guard ; and ten days later he was 
King of the French. How far he owed his elevation 
to intrigues and maneeuvres of his own—how far he 
had aimed at the crown which thus suddenly settled 
upon his brows—are questions that have been much 

, but never satisfactorily elucidated. M. 
Appert’s opinion is worth recording. To us it ap- 
pears a temperate and rational one. 

_“*T consider it proved that the Duke of Orleans 
did not, as many believe, work for the overthrow of 
his cousins. As ashrewd and clever man, he could 
not forget the chances given to his family by the 
retrograde policy of the Bourbons ; he remembered 
that he had five sons, brought up in the public col- 
leges, partaking the intelligence and opinions of the 
rising generation, and therefore secure of public 
qinpethy ; he bore in mind also, that the Duke of 

rdeaux, who alone stood above his sons, in the 
sense of legitimacy, but far below them in the opin- 
ion of the masses, was still very young, and liable 
to the diseases of childhood. ‘All these were so 
many motives for him to court that popularity which 
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the Tuileries each day lost. He did not omit to do 
so. He showed himself cordial and affable with 
the popular members of the Chambers, adopted and 
sustained the system of mutual instruction, which 
was protected by the liberal section of the nation, in 
opposition to the priests, and founded schools on 
that plan on his estates. A generous patron of 
artists and men of letters, for political refugees, 
Poles, Greeks, and Italians, he was ever ready to 
subscribe. In short, without conspiring, the Duke 
of Orleans did as much to advance the royal des- 
tiny of his family as the elder branch, by a com 
pletely contrary line of conduct, did to compromise 
theirs.”’ 

If these were the sole arts and conjurations used 
by Louis Philippe to compass his ends, certainly 
no crown was ever more fairly come by than his. 
And verily so uneasy a station, so thorny a seat as 
that of King of the French, was scarce worth more 
active efforts ; it would have been dearly bought by 
a sacrifice of honor and principle. The life of Louis 
Philippe is one of incessant toil and anxiety; his 
leisure is less, his work harder, than that of his 
meanest subject. Late to bed, he rises early, rarely 
sleeping more than four hours; after a careful, but 
rapid toilet, his day’s labor begins. He seldom 
breakfasts with his family ; it would take too much 
time ; but has his frugal repast brouglit on a tray to 
the room where he happens to be. When he was 
Duke of Orleans, he read all the letters and petitions 
addressed to him, writing upon each an opinion or 
an order for the guidance of his secretaries. This 
practice he was of course obliged to discontinue 
when he became king. At the commencement of 
his reign, the number of letters and applications of 
various kinds, sent to the different members of the 
royal family, amounted to the astonishing number 
of a thousand or twelve hundred a-day. Although, 
upon an average, not above fifty of these possessed 
the least interest, or deserved an answer, the mere 
reading and classing of such a chaos of correspon- 
dence gave employment to several secretaries. 
After a while, the flood of petitions abated, but M. 
Appert estimates them, in ordinary times, at six to 
eight hundred daily. Of the letters, only the impor- 
tant ones are laid before the king, who answers 
many of them himself. He examines the reports, 
projects, and nominations brought to him by his 
ministers, and, at least twice or thrice a-week, pre- 
sides at the council-board. Private audiences occu- 
py much of his time ; his conferences with archi- 
tects, with the intendants of the civil list and of his 
private estates, are of frequent occurrence. The 
galleries of Versailles, and the improvements at 
Fontainebleau—all made after his plans, and in 
great measure under his personal superintendence 
—court balls and dinners, diplomatic audiences, cor- 
respondence with foreign courts, journeys of various 
kinds, visits to the castle of Eu and to military 
camps—such are a portion of the innumerable 
claims upon the time of the King of the French. 
But, by a clear-headed, active, and earnest man, 
endowed with the faculty of order, which Louis 
Philippe possesses in a very high degree, much is 
to be got through in a day of twenty hours; and, 
after doing all that has been enumerated, and many 
other things of less importance, the king still finds 
time to devote to his family, for the necessary 
healthful exercise, and for the perusal of the prin- 
cipal new rs and publications, both English and 
foreign. ‘Each morning, either before or after 
breakfast, all the newspapers, political pamphlets, 
even caricatures, were laid upon the table, and the 
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king and the princes were the first to read aloud for letters, and often makes those for the 
the articles against them. They exam- serve twice, by turning them. He 
ined the caricatures, and passed them - | has the habit of wasting nothing, not even a thing of 


i 


amongst 

the July monarchy by the French opposition 
The avarice of the civil list, the candle-end 
mies of the chateau, the maigre chére of 
Montalivet, have been j 
become bywords in the mouths of the mob, al 
eager to detect the petty failings of their 
They have been a fertile subject of pan, 


: 
ult 
tat 


prints as the Charivari and the Corsaire, the 
ro and the Tintamarre. Even graver journals, 
dull and fanatical organs of the legitimatists, 
é, in a graver tone, made scornful reference 
degrading and unkingly avarice, whilst that 
Witty monomaniac, the editor of the ‘* Mode,’’ has 
launched the keen shafts of his unsparing ridi 
against the mesquincrie of the usurping princes. It 
is easy to get up and sustain such a ery as this, 
against which it would be beneath the dignity of the 
persons assailed, and of their newspaper organs, to 
contend ; and, when supported by a rattling fire of 
squib and jeer, daily printed for the reading of a 
people who, of all others, are most ept to prefer 
their jest to their friend, it is anything but surprisi 
that a fabrication should acquire credit, a false 
be accepted as truth. We believe there is no 
nd for accusing the Orleans family of avarice. 
rue, they do not, in imitation of some of their pre- 
decessors, indulge in a reckless prodigality, and 
squander enormous sums upon profligate courtiers 
and lewd women. ‘They better understand the 
proper distribution of their great wealth. They do 
not gamble, or maintan petites maisons, or establish 
a Parc-aur-cerfs, or commit any other of the disgrace- 
ful extravagancies for which so many Bourbons have 
made themselves conspicuous. In this respect they 
have improved upon the traditions even of their own 
house. Louis Philippe must be admitted to be a 
great improvement, both as a private and public 
man, upon his dissolute and disreputable forefathers, 
even by those bitter and malicious foes who convert 
his habits of order and proper economy into a grave 
offence. We learn from M. Appert to what extent 
he sins in these particulars. To preserve his health, 
which is excellent, he lives very simply. Atdinner, 
he rarely eats anything but soup and a solid slice 
of roast beef; but the twenty-five or thirty persons 
who daily surround his board are subjected to no 
such frugal diet. The royal table is perfectly well 
served ; the wines, especially, are old and delicious, 
and the king takes as much care of his guests as if 
he were a private gentleman giving adinner. The 
intendant of the household submits each day’s bill 
of fare for the queen's approval. Such, at least, 
was the custom in the time of M. Appert, whose 
rsonal experience of the court, as far as we can 
lodge from his memoirs—for he is sparing of his 
dates—extends up to the year 1837. 

“ The kiag takes particular care of his clothes ; 
and I once saw him in a very bad humor because 
he had torn his coat against adoor. The papers in 
his private study, the books in his library, are ar- 
ranged with great order, and he does not like to 
have their places changed in his absenee. Whilst 
conversing, his majesty amuses himself by making 
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loves neither play por ; of anevening, in 
his domestic circle, he sometimes amuses himself with 
a game at billiards, but seldom for together ; 
for it is very rare that he can get more an hour 
to himself, uninterrupted by the arrival of important 
despatches, by the visits ministers or foreign am- 


We discern nothing very reprebensible in the 
harmiess little peculiarities here enumerated. |; 
may be stingy and i Peedi dishike being robbed, 


i to 
in that case Louis Philippe is to blame, for we 


his day. He has no abstract = en gol , RO par- 
tiality for gloating over money-bags ; his ex ’ 
on the contrary, often exceed his income, and entail 
pon his civil list and private fortune. He 
open hand for his friends, a charitable heart 
poor. Party feelings should not blind us to 
virtue. Even those who least admire the 
public conduct of Louis Philippe, who dislike his 
system of government, and blame his tortuous for- 
eign policy, may, whilst censuring the conduct of 
the king, admit and admire the good qualities of the 
individual. 
** | remember,”’ says M. Appert, when speaking 
of the subordinate officers of the royal household, 
‘that one of these gentlemen, having amassed, a 


great deal too rapidly, a certain competency, asked 


the king’s permission to leave his service, and return 
to his own province, where an aunt, he said, had 
left him a pretty income. ‘I have not the least ob- 


onaped replied his majesty ; ‘1 only hope that | 
ave not been your uncle!’’’ And with this good- 
humored remark, the heir, whether of dead aunt or 
living uncle, was allowed to retire upon his new- 
found fortune. Another anecdote, highly character- 
istic of him of whom it is told, may here be intro- 
duced. The burial-place of the house of Orleans is 
at Dreux. From an exaggerated feeling of regard 
or friendship, or whatever it may be called, the dow- 
ager-duchess, mother of the king, inserted in her 
will an earnest wish, indeed an injunction, that her 
intendant, M. de Folleville, should be buried in the 
outer vault, which precedes that of the Orleans fam- 
ily, and that a slab with his name and quality should 
close his grave. The king duly complied with his 
mother’s wish, but caused the inscribed side of the 
slab to be placed inwards, thus fulfilling the desire 
of the duchess without exposing her to the ill-natured 
comments of future generations. 

M. Appert takes us even into the royal bed- 
chamber. He does so with all proper discretion, 
and we will venture to follow him thither. 

“The king and queen always occupy the same 
bed, which is almost as broad as it is long, but 
whose two halves are very differently composed. 
On one side is a plain horse-hair mattress, on the 
other an excellent feather-bed. The latter is for 
the queen. The princes and princesses are accus- 
tomed, like the king, to sleep on a single mattress. 
There is always a light in their majesties’ apart- 
ment, and two pistols are placed upon a table near 
the king.” 
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In this instance, however, pistol practice is the 

result probably of an old habit rather than of any 

We tars potted tho Gaye whee hinge woce stato’ 
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in their beds or poi in their cups; and the 


Amélie it is very different. The anxieties and sor- 
rows she has experienced since 1830 have been 
terrible ; and doubtless she has wished many times 
that her husband had never exchanged his retire- 
ment at Neuilly, his circle of friends at the Palais 
Royal, for his present exalted but difficult and dan- 
us station. ‘‘Ah! M. Appert,’’ she more 

n once exclaimed, ‘‘ he who invented the prov- 
erb,‘ Happy as a king,” had certainly never worn a 
crown!’’ When we contemplate the careworn 
and suffering, but benevolent and interesting coun- 
tenance of the virtuous Queen of the French, and 
call to mind all her trials during the last fifteen 
rs, the constant attempts on the king’s life, the 
death of the Princess Mary and of the much-loved 
Duke of Orleans, and the perils incurred by her 
other sons in Africa, how can we doubt the sincer- 
ity of this exclamation' In unaffected piety, and 
in charity that blushes to be seen, this excellent 
princess finds consvlation. M. Appert becomes 
enthusiastic when he speaks of her unassuming vir- 


tues, to which, however, his testimony was scarcely | sand 


needed. None, we believe, not even her husband’s 
greatest enemies, have ever ventured to deny them. 

“The queen di s of five handred thousand 
frances a-year for all her personal expenses; and 
certainly she gives more then four hundred thou- 
sand in charity of all kinds. ‘M. Appert,’ she 
would sometimes say to me, ‘ give those five hun- 
dred francs we spoke of, but put them down upon 
next month’s list, for the waters are low, my purse 
is empty.’’’ Impostare, ingratitude, even the inso- 
lent form of the petitions addressed to her, fail 
to discourage her in her benevolent mission. 
“ Madam,” an old Bonapartist lady one day wrote 
to her, “‘ if the Bourbons had not returned to France 
—for the misfortune of the nation—my beloved 
mistress and protectress, the Empress Maria Louisa, 
would still be upon the throne, and I should not be 
under the humiliating necessity of telling you that 
T am without bread, and that the wretched mattress 
upon which I sleep is about to be thrown out of 
the garret I inhabit, because my year’s rent is 
unpaid! I dare not ask you for assistance, for my 
heart is with my real sovereign, and I cannot prom- 
ise you my gratitude. If, however, you think 
proper to preserve a life which, since the misfor- 
tunes of my country, has heen so full of bitterness, 
I will accept a loan: I should blush to receive a 
gift. Iam, madam, your servant, Ch—r.”’ 

Here was a pretty letter to set before a queen ; a 
mode of imploring alms that might well have dis- 
gusted the most charitable. But what was Maria 
Amélie’s reply to the precious epistle! She was 
accustomed to open all the petitions addressed to 
her—and numerous indeed they were—with her 
own hand, and to write upon many of thera instruc- 
tions for M. Appert. hen the impertinent mis- 
sive of the Bonapartist reached that gentleman, the 
following lines had been added to it :—‘* She must 
be very unhappy, for she is very unjust. A hun- 
dred franes to be sent to her i iately ; and I 

M. Appert to make inquiries concerning this 

y’s circumstances.” M. Appert, indignant at 
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the tone of the letter, ventured to remonstrate ; but 
the queen insisted, and even tripled her intended 
donation, in case it should be required by her sin- 
gular petitioner, whom her almoner accordingly 
F ed to visit. ‘‘I knocked at a worm-eaten 
oor, on the fifth floor of a house in the Rue S1. 
André des Arts, and a lady dressed in black (it 
was her only gown) opened it. 

‘** Sir,’ said she, much agitated, ‘are you the 
commi of police come to arrest me for my 
shameful letter to the queen? You must forgive 
me: I am so unhappy that at times I 
deranged. I am sorry tg have written as I did to 
a — whom all the peor eall good and chari- 
table. 

““*Be not alarmed, madam,’ I replied, taking 
her petition from my pocket. ‘ Read her majesty’s 
orders ; they will enable you to judge of her better 
than any thing I could tell you.’ 

“* Madame C. read the affecting words added by 
the queen ; then, bursting into tears, she pressed 
the paper to her lips. ‘Sir,’ she exclaimed, ‘ give 
me nothing, but leave me this holy relic. I will 
die of hunger with it upon my heart.’ 

** Madame C. proving in all respects worthy of 
the queen’s generosity, I left her the three aod 
dred franes, but had much difficulty in prevailing 
on her to give up the petition, which I still pre- 
serve with respect and veneration. This trait of 
the Queen of the French is only one of ten thou- 


Madame Adelaide d’Orleans vies in charity with 
her sister-in-law ; and, although she has no separ- 
ate establishment at Paris, but lives always with 
the king, her generosity and the expenses of fre- 
quent journeys, and of a certain retinue which she 
is compelled to maintain, have sometimes caused 
her temporary embarrassments. ‘‘ Thus is it,’’ she 
one day said to M. Appert, with reference to a loan 
she had contracted, ‘‘that royalty enriches us. 
People ask what the king does with his money, and 
to satisfy them, it would be necessary to publish 
the names of honorable friends of liberty, who, in 
consequence of misfortunes, have solicited and 
obtained from him sums of twenty, thirty, forty, 
and even of three hundred thousand francs. 

forget all the extraordinary expenses my brother 
has had to meet, all the demands he has to comply 
with. Out of his revenues he has finished the 
Palais Royal, improved the appanages of the house 
of Orleans, and yet, sooner or later, all that prop- 
erty will revert to the state. When we returned 
to France, our inheritance was so encumbered, that 
my brother was advised to decline administering to 
the estate ; but to that neither he nor I would eon- 
sent. For all these things, people make no allow- 
ance. Truly, M. Appert, we know not how to act 
to inspire confidence which our opinions and 
our consciences tel] us we fully deserve.” 

This was spoken on the 23d January, 1832, and 
written down the same evening, by M. Appert. 
Madame Adelaide had then been too short a time a 
king’s sister, to have become acquainted with the 
bitters as well as the sweets of that elevated posi- 
tion,—to have experienced the thorns that lurk 
amongst the roses of a crown. Doubtless she has 
since learned, that calumny, misrepresentation, and 
unmerited censure, are inevitable penalties of roy- 
alty, their endurance forming part of the moral tax 
pitilessly levied upon the great ones of the earth, 

So liberal an almsgiver as the Queen of the 
French, and one whose extreme kindness of heart 





is so universally known, is of course peculiarly lia- 
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ble to imposition ; and the principal duty of M. 
Appert was to investigate the merits of the claim- 
ants on the royal bounty, and to prevent it, as far 
as possible, from passing into unworthy hands. For 
this office his acquaintance with the prisons and 
galleys, with the habits, tricks, and vices of the 
poor, peculiarly fitted him. He discovered innu- 
merable deceits, whose authors had hoped, by their 
assistance, to extract an undeserved dole from the 
coffers of the queen. Literary men, assuming that 
designation on the strength of an obscure pamphlet 
or obscene volume, and who, when charity was 
refused them, often demanded a bribe to exclude a 
venomous attack on the royal family from the col- 
umns of some scurrilous journal; sham refugees 
from all countries ; old officers, whose campaigns 
had never taken them out of Paris, and whose red 
ribbon, given to them by /’ Autre, on the field of 
Wagram or Marengo, was put into their button- 
hole on entering the house, and hastily taken out 
on leaving it, lest the police should inquire what 
right they had to its wear: such were a few of the 
many classes of impostors detected by M. Appert. 
One insatiable lady sent, regularly every day, two 
or three petitions to various members of the royal 
family, considering them as so many lottery tickets, 
sure, sooner or later, to bring a prize. She frankly 
confessed to M. Appert the principle she went 
upon. ‘ Petitions,” she said, “like advertise- 
ments in the newspapers, end by yielding a profit 
to those who patiently reiterate them. Persons 
who constantly see my name, and hear that I have 
eighteen children, come at last to pity and relieve 
my distress, which is real.’ This woman was, 
as she said, in real difficulties, but nevertheless it 
was impossible to comply with all her demands. 
When, by M. Appert’s advice, the queen and 
Madame Adelaide refused to do so, this pertina- 
cious petitioner got up a melodramatic effect, bor- 
rowed from the Porte St Martin, or some other 
Boulevard theatre. She wrote a letter, announcing 
that if she did not receive immediate assistance she 
had made every preparation to suffocate herself with 
charcoal that same evening. ‘‘ Then this good 
queen would send for me, and say, ‘Mon Dieu! 
M. Appert, Madame R. is going to kill herself. It 
is a great crime, and we must prevent it. Be so 
good as to send her forty francs.’ And to prevent 
my raising objections to this too great goodness, her 
majesty would add immediately, ‘ 1 know what you 
are about to say: that she deceives me, and will 
not kill herself; but if it did happen, God would 
not forgive us. It is better to be aes than to 
risk such a misfortune.’ ”’ 

There exist regular joint-stock companies, com- 
posed of swindlers leagued together for the plunder 
of the charitable. Some of the members feign 
misfortune and misery, and send petitions to the 
queen, the ministers, or to any one known as rich 
and benevolent; whilst others, well dressed and 
decorated, assume the character of protectors of 
the unfortunate, and answer for the respectability 
and deserts of their protégés. M. Appert describes 
a lodging rented by one of these companies. It 
might have furnished Eugene Sue with a chapter 
in his “‘ Mysteries of Paris.”’ ‘ It consisted of two 
rooms. In one were a wretched truckle-bed, two 
broken chairs, ap old table; the other was well 
furnished with excellent chairs, a mahogany table, 
and clean curtains. The door connecting the 





rooms was carefully masked by a hanging of old 
paper, similar to that of the outer one; the bed 
was a dirty straw mattress. The impostor who | 
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occupied these lodgings received her visitors in the 
y room, and there she looked so miserable, 
that it was impossible to help relieving her. The 
charitable person or persons gone, she transferred 
harself to the inner apartment, and led a joyous life 
with her confederates and fellow-petitioners. There 
are in Paris as many as fifty of these immoral 
associations, which the police does not interfere 
with, because it finds most of their members 
serviceable as spies.”” The suicide-dodge seems a 
favorite resource of male as well as female impos- 
tors. “Mr. B., formerly in the army, now a 
gambler, always carried two loaded pistols in his 
ket, (the balls forgotten, very likely,) and when 
© came to ask me for assistance, which was at 
least a hundred times a year, he invariably threat- 
ened to blow out his brains in my room; having 
left, he said, a letter to a newspaper for which he 
wrote, publishing to Europe the avarice of the royal 
family, and the baseness of those about them, 
beginning, of course, with myself. When I refused 
to yield to his threats, Mr. B. changed his mind, 
and consented to live, but with the sole object of 
injuring me in every possible way ; and, according 
to promise, this worthy man of letters wrote against 
me in Ais newspaper, and sent anonymous letters 
to the Tuileries.” 

Exiled Polish princes, Italian patriots, veterans 
of all possible armies and services, moustached to 
the eyes, their coats covered with crosses, their 
breasts, as they affirmed, with scars ; aid-de-cam 
of half the kings and generals in the world; 
wounded and fever-stricken soldiers from Algeria ; 
—these were a few of the false titles to charity 
impudently advanced by the mob of rogues and 
impostors, who daily crowded M. Appert’s ante- 
chamber, giving it the aspect of a guard-room or 
of the depét of some house of correction, and dis- 
playing in their tales of woe astonishing address and 
ingenuity. And in spite of the immense army of 
gendarmes and police-spies, who are supposed to 
envelop France in the vast net of their vigilance— 
and who certainly succeed in rendering it as unlike 
a land of liberty as a free country well can be—in 
spite of the complicated passport system, havin 
for one of its chief Ln at the check of crime an 
fraud, we find that these jail-birds “ had always 
passports and certificates, and were often provided 
with letters of recommendation from persons of rank 
and wealth, who found it easier to sign their name 
than to draw their purse-strings. I possess more 
than fifteen hundred letters and notes, large and 
small, from peers of France, generals, ex-minisiers, 
and others recommending petitioners; and some- 
times, when I met these complaisant patrons, they 
knew not even the names of those they had thus 
supported. The visits of these illustrious persons 
often lost me a great deal of time; and what 
astonished me beyond measure was, that the pos- 
session of a hundred or a hundred and fifty thousand 
franes a year did not prevent these rich misers from 
tormenting me. They would lose two or three 
hours rather than pay down a penny. The son-in- 
law of one of the richest proprietors in France once 
wrote me a most humble and suppliant letter, beg- 

ing me to obtain from the queen a grant of thirty 
ranes to one of his domestics, who, through old 
age, was compelled to leave his service.” And 
many an enemy did M. Appert make by noncom- 
pliance with the requests of the wealthy skin-flints, 
who sought to do a charitable act at another’s 
expense. ‘The queen and the princess Adelaide 
often received petitions from ladies of the court, 
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who expatiated on the interesting and deservin 
character of those they recommended. Neverthe- 
less, M. Appert was always desired to inquire into 
the real merits of the case, and frequently found 
that it was not one deserving of succor. en the 
queen or princess would say, when next they were 
importuned on the subject, ‘‘ My dear countess, M. 
Appert has been to see your protégée, has made 
due inquiry, and finds that we have many upon our 
list in far greater need of assistance. lin sorry, 
therefore, to be unable to comply with your 
wishes.” Here, of course, was an enemy for poor 
M. Appert, who certainly needs the approbation of 
his own conscience as reward for having gratuitously 
held so thankless an office. His functions were no 
light ones, and took up nearly his whole time. 

is position relatively to the oY family compelled 
him to receive a vast number of persons of all ranks 
and classes, some of them of no very respectable 
description, but who were useful in procuring him 
information. Once or twice a month the Phrenolo- 
gical Society held its “— at his house. During 
one of these meetings two heads were brought into 
the room in a basket, and placed with great care 
upon the table. ‘I thought they were in wax; 
the eyes were open, the faces placid. Upon 
approaching, I recognised the features of the assas- 
sins, Lacenaire and Avril, whom I had seen in 
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g| thwarted by a minister, whether in great or small 


things. Kings, whose position exposes them to so 
much solicitation, should be especially cautious in 
promising, strictly on their eal teens the odious 
vice, too common in the world, of lightly pledging 
and easily breaking their word. They, above all 
men, should ever bear in mind that a broken 
promise is but a lie inverted. 

We return to M. Appert’s dinners. To meet 
Samson and Vidocq, he had invited the late Lord 
Durham, Dr. Bowring, De Jouy the academician, 
Admiral Laplace, and several others. The execu- 
tioner sat on his right, the policeman on his left, 
and both occasionally favored him with a confiden- 
tial a parte. Samson was grave and serious, rather 
out of his element amongst the grand seigneurs, as 
he called them ; Vidocq, on the contrary, was gay 
lively, and quite at his ease. 

** Do you know,’ said he, with a laugh, to the 
headsman, ‘I have often sent you customers when 
I was chief of the brigade of safety "’ , 

***T know you have, M. Vidocgq,’ replied Sam- 
son. Then in a low voice to me, ‘ Any whefe but 
in your house, sir, I should hardly like to dine in 
company with that joker. He's a queer one.’ 
Almost at the same moment Vidoeq whispered, 
‘He ’s a worthy man, that Monsieur Samson; but 





their dungeons. ‘Do you find them like, M. 
—— ? said the man who had brought them. I 
rr ied in the affirmative. ‘ No wonder,’ said he, 
‘they are not more than four hours off their shoul- 
ders.’ Thay were the actual heads of the two 
murderers.’’ Not satisfied with having the heads, 


our philanthropical phrenologist had the headsman. 


We have already referred to the less scientific but 
more convivial meetings held at M. Appert’s house, 
in the shape of dinners, given each oat de and 
at which the guests were all, in some way or other, 
men of mark. Sometimes the notorious Vidocq, and 
Samson, the executioner of Paris—son of the man 
who decapitated Louis the Sixteenth, Marie Antoi- 
nette, and so many other illustrious victims—took 
their places at 
occurred, all his frionds were anxious for an invita- 


. Appert’s table. When this) 


all the same, it seems odd to me to sit at the same 
table with him.’’’ Very good, the spy ; not bad, 
the hangman. In the conversation that followed, 
Lord Durham and the accomplished Hermite de la 
Chaussée d’Antin took a share, and Samson gave 
some curiqus details concerning his terrible pro- 
fession. He was on the scaffold when Louis XVI. 
was executed. ‘‘ We all loved the king in our 
family,’’ said he, ‘‘ and when my father was obliged, 
| according to orders, to take up the head by the hair 
,and show it to the people, the sight of that royal 

countenance, which preserved all its noble and 

gentle expression, so affected him that he nearly 
| swooned away. Luckily | was there, and being 
| tall, 1 masked him from the crowd, so that his tears 
| and emotions, which in those days might have suf- 
| ficed to bring us to the guillotine in our turn, passed 
unobserved.”’ Presently Vidocq ventured a joke, 


tion. The only two who declined meeting the| concerning the headsman’s office, which greatly 
thief-taker and the headsman, were the Archbishop | offended him of the axe, who muttered his displeas- 
of Malines, and M. Arnault, of the French Academy, , ure in M. Appert’s ear. ‘‘ That maint is as coarse 
brother-in-law of Regnaut de St. Jean d’Angely,| as barley bread,’’ was his remark ; ‘‘ it is easy to 
who was so influential a person in the time of | see he is not used to good society; he does not 
Napoleon. There were others, however, whom behave himself as I do!’’ Poor Samson, who 
M. Arnauit disliked to meet. He had a great receives about five hundred a year for the perform- 
nen — writers of the romantic school,| ance of his melancholy duties, was in reality, very 

especially against Dumas, whom he called a} well behaved. His appearance was so respectable, 
washed-out negro. If M. Appert wanted an abrupt | his black coat, gold chain, and frilled shirt, so 
refusal, he merely had to say to him, ‘* Dine with| irreproachable, that on his first visit to M. Appert, 
me on Saturday next. I shall have Balzac and that gentleman's secretary took him for some village 
Alexander Dumas.”” Caustic in manner, but good | mayor on his way to a wedding, or about to head a 
and amiable, M. Arnault cherished the memory of | deputation to the king. Upon Lord Durham's 
Napoleon with a fidelity that did him honor. In| expressing a wish to see the guillotine, he obligingly 
the court of his house grew a willow, sprung from) offered to show it to him. M. Appert gives an 
a slip of that at St. Helena. After 1830, mis-| account of the visit. ‘‘ On the following Saturday, 
fortune overtook him, and M. Appert tried to| Lord Durham, accompanied by his nephew,—heir, I 
interest the king and Madame Adelaide in his believe, to his title and vast fortune,—came in his 
behalf. He was successful, and a librarian’s place | carriage to fetch me. He had told so many Eng- 
was promised to his friend. But the promise was lish of our intended visit, that we were followed by 
all that M. Arnault ever obtained. ‘The ill-will or| a string of vehicles, like the procession to a funeral, 


obstinacy of the minister, who had the power of 
nomination, is assigned by M. Appert as the cause 
of the disappointment, which he hesitates to at- 
tribute to lukewarmness on the part of his royal 
patrons. Louis Philippe is the last man, according 
© our notion of him, to suffer himself to be 





On our way, Lord Durham asked me if it were not 
possible to buy a sheep to try the guillotine upon, 
On my telling him that to do so would give just 
grounds for severe criticisms, he did not press his 
wish. On reaching the Rue du Marais, I went 
alone into Samson’s house. He was in a full dresa 
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suit of black, waiting to receive us. He conducted 
our party, at least in number, ‘to the banks of 
the canal St. Martin, where, in a coachmaker’s 
shed, the guillotine was kept. Here there was a 


lish characteristic. Ev y wished to touch 
everything ; to handle the hatchet and baskets, and 
get upon the plank which wee the body when 
the head is o into the nan ve . 
had had the guillotine repainted and put together, 
and bundles of straw served to show its terrible 
wer.” 
as another dinner, to which Samson and Vi 
were invited, Balzac and Dumas were present, 
the talk was mest amusing. For romance writers, 
the conversation of such men must possess especial 
interest and value. Of Vidoeq, M. Appert speaks 
very highly, with respect both to his and 
heart. He began life as a soldier under Dumou- 
riez, and was sent to prison for forging a passport. 
Endowed with great intelligence and 38 yar 
strength, and with a restless activity of mind and 
body, he made his escape, and opened a negotiation 
for a free pardon, on which condition he promised 
to render great services to the police. His ‘offer 
was accepted and he kept his word. M. Ap 
considers his skill as a police agent unsurpassable. 
It is perhaps in gratitude for that gentleman’s good 
opinion that Vidoo has bequeathed him his head, 
ould he die first, for the purpose of phrenological 
investigations. We find two or three interesting 
traits and anecdotes of the thief-catcher. A report 
once got abroad that he had an only daughter to 
marry, and as he was supposed to be rich, he im- 
mediately received a host of offers for her hand, 
many of them from young men of excellent family, 
but in needy circumstances. Vidoeq, who had no 
children, was vastly amused at this sudden eager- 
ness for the honor of his alliance. Samson has 
two pretty daughters, who are well brought up and 
even accomplished, and who will probably marry 
the sons of the executioners of large towns. Hang- 
men, like kings, can only wed in their own sphere. 
‘**Samson, who was grateful for the politeness 
shown him by Lord Durham, thought it might 
please that nobleman to possess the clothes worn 
by remarkable criminals, and offered to send them 
tome. ‘Thus I had for some time in my possession 
the coats worn at their execution by Fieschi, Lace- 
naire, and Alibaud, It was one of Samson’s assis- 
tants who brought them, and each time I gave him 
fifteen francs as compensation, the clothes Cate his 
perquisites.” M. Appert relates many other curi- 
ous particulars concerning French executioners, and 
gives a remarkable letter from Samson himself, 
relating to the guillotine, to the punishment of 
branding, and to the old tax called navage, which 
was formerly levied, to the profit of the headsman, 
on all grain and fruits entering Paris. This tax 
gave rise to many disputes and discussions between 
the country people and the men appointed to collect 
it, who received from the peasants the title of valets 
de bourreau. From that time dates the French prov- 
erb, * Insolent as a hangman's lacquey.”’ 

Of the four sons of Louis Philippe, M. Ap 
speaks in terms of very high praise. Doubtless 
they are all well-informed and accomplished princes, 
although, as yet, none of them have given indica- 
tions of striking talents or high qualities ; ibly 
because they have lacked opportunities for their dis- 
play. Not one of them enjoys the prestige and 


fine opportunity for the ee ts! of a genuine Eng-| i 


| week, the number of books disposed 


to 
humble the maritime power of land, and to 
take the British fleet into Brest py, Sal as 
Gulliver towed the hostile men-of-war into the port 
of Liliput. We trust it will be long before he has 
an opportunity of displaying his prowess, or of dis- 
appointing the expectations of his admirers. The 
uke of Nemours, against whom nothing can be 
alleged, who has distinguished himself in Algeria, 
and who is represented, by those who best know 
him, as a man of sense and moderate views, zealous 
for the welfare of his country, has been far less 
successful than his nautical brother, in tivating 
the symputhies of the bulk of the nation. “t 
only be attributed to his manners, which are re- 
served, and thought to indicate pride ; but this seem- 
ing haughtiness is said to disappear upon nearer 
acquaintance. Of the two younger brothers, the 
characters have yet to be developed. It has been 
affirmed that the natural abilities of the Duke of 
Aumale are superior to those of either of his sen- 
iors. As far as can be } by the scanty oppor- 
tunities they have hitherto of displaying them, 
the military talents of the French princes are respect- 
able. Their personal courage is undoubted. But 
for the opposition of the king and of their anxious 
mother, they would, according to M. Appert, be 
continually in Africa, heading and serving as ex- 
amples to the troops. Bravery, however, whose 
absence is accounted a crime in the private soldier, 
ean hardly be made a merit of in men whose royal 
blood raises them, when seareely beyond boyhood, 
to the highest ranks in the service. And the best 
wish that can be formed on behalf of the princes of 
France, of their country, and of Europe, is that 
their military experience may ever be limited, as, 
with some slight exceptions, it has hitherto been, 
to the superintendence of field-days, and the harm- 
less maneuvres of Mediterranean squadrons. 





Tue Season ror Boys anv ror Giris.—aA Ger- 
man gentleman at Oldenburg lately took great pains 
to ascertain how many boys and how many girls 
were born in each month of the year, within the 
Grand Duchy of Oldenburg. According to his state- 
ment, the months of April, July, September, October, 
and December, yielded in each of these years a much 
greater number of boys than of girls, and the other 
seven months were by far more productive of girls. 
In my own family I find that out of fourteen ten 

ly made their appearance in those months 
stated to be favorable to their respective sexes, and 
four only are exceptions. Shovld the statement be 
correct, it would be interesting, oe y not practically 
useful, to hear, whether the j ession can 
account for this strange difference. 


Revivat or tHe Booxsetuine Trape.—At the an- 
nual sale by Mr. Murray, at the Albion Hotel, last 
of wholesale 
greatly exceeded any demand made for the last seven 
years. We understand that Messrs Longman had 
an equally active demand on a recent occasion. 
These are s of a returning prosperity to that 
channel of intelligence, which has too long been in 4 





declining state. 
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CATARACTS OF 


CATARACTS OF THE ST. LOUIS, 


Tue subjoined fenapeasing inte ives an account 
of a cataract, to which the of the picturesque 
will probably soon begin to make their summer pil- 
Ean oman oting of hecho fi ure} 

has. ‘ o es journey 
in the northwest.—N. Y. Post. 

Mouth of the Saint Louis, Aug., 1846. 

By looking on the map you will observe that this 
river ‘iia Lalo Superior on the extreme west. I 
had not the means of ascertaining its precise length, 
but was told that above the Savannah, where I 
struck it, and where my last letter was dated, it is 
an inconsiderable stream. From that point to the 
lake it is quite a majestic river, and I should sup- 

the distance to be nearly one hundred and 
fifty miles. It has more the appearance of a wild 
New England river than any other that I have seen 
in the western country. Itis exceedingly rocky, 
and so full of sunken boulders and dangerous rapids 
that it never could be made navigable further up 
than Fon du Lac, which is twenty miles from Lake 
Superior. The water is perfectly clear, but of a 
rich snuff color, owing probably to the swamps out 
of which it runs. It is said to rise and fall very 
suddenly. Its entire shores are without a solitary 
habitation, (excepting at the trading posts alread 
mentioned,) and the scenery is picturesque, wild, 
and romantic. But I hear the roar of its glorious 
cataracts, and must attempt a description of them. 

There is a place on this river, called the Knife 
Portage, from the fact that the rocks here are 
exceedingly sharp and pointed, where it forms a 
large bend, and where the voyager has to make a 
portage of twelve miles. The length-of this bend 
may be sixteen miles, and in that distance, the 
water has a fall of about three hundred and twenty 
feet. The width of the river may be from three to 
four hundred yards. At this point, just above Fon 
du Lae, are three nameless waterfalls, whose di- 
mensions are indeed stupendous: they are said to 
be the largest in the northwest. The water of the 
first tumbles over a pile of pointed rocks, and after 
twisting itself into every possible variety of schutes 
and foaming steams, finally murmurs itself to sleep 
in a pool eighty feet below the summit whence it 
took its first leap. 

The second fall, or rather cataract, is about one 
hundred and forty feet high, nearly perpendicular, 
and the water rushes over almost in a solid and 
unbroken body. 

The walls of slate on either side are lofty, and 
‘crowned with a peculiar diadem of trees,’’ and as 
the roaring of the fall is perfectly deafening, its 
effect upon me was allied to that of Niagara. The 
ser at the bottom appear to be black and fathom- 
ess, but the spray was whiter than snow, and the 
rainbows beaatiful beyond comparison. When I 
gazed upon the features of this superb water won- 
der, united as they were in one complete picture ; 
when I listened to the scream of an hundred eagles 
mingling with its roar, and thought of the uninhab- 
ited wilderness in e direction around me, I was 
most deeply impressed with the power of the 
Omnipotent. 

I visited this cataract accompanied by a party of 
Indians, and owing to the length of time it took us 
to reach it, we were compelled to spend the night 
in its immediate vicinity. And then it was that the 
effect of this cataract upon my mind was so im- 
pressive as actually, at times, to be exceedingly 
painful. We built our watch-fire on the southern 
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shore, in a sheltering bay about one hundred yards 
from the fall, and on a spot where we could com- 
mand a complete view of the superb pictare. 

Our su on that occasion was composed ex- 
clasively of venison, as one of the party had suc- 
ceeded in killing a deer in one of his morning 
excursions ; and though I had not eaten for nine or 
ten hours, I seemed to have Jost my appetite, and 
took my food merely as a matter of necessity ;— 
the fact was, I thought myself the inhabitant of a 
** fantastic realm,” and could hardly feel that I was 
a mere mortal, the creature of an hour. After our 
repast was ended, two of the Indians lighted their 
birchen torches and jumped into a canoe for the 
purpose of spearing fish. I watched them with 
peculiar interest, and saw them perform one feat 
which was truly wonderful. They had wounded 
an immense pike on a shoal, very near a column 
of the falling element, when the stricken creature 
floundered away into the foaming water, and the 
canoe darted on in quick pursuit, as if its inmates 
were determined to capture or die. One moment it 
seemed as if the torrent of water must be pourin 
into the canoe and the torches be extinguished, and 
then again, I could only see a halo of light looking 
like the sun rising at midnight, as the fishermen 
4g behind a sheet of water or a cloud of spray. 

hey were successful in their sport, and finally re- 
turned and presented their prize at my feet. The 
party then enjoyed a pipe for about twenty minutes, 
when the younger Jndians commenced playing their 
favorite moccason game, and I spent the remainder 
of the evening conversing with the chief and patri- 
arch of the band, from whom gathered the follow- 
ing tradition respecting the cataract. 

** More moons ago than I can count,’’ said the 
old man, ‘“‘ the country lying between the big lake 
(Superior) and the place where the sun goes down, 
was pawned by the Sioux nation, which was then 
immensely powerful. They were very cruel in their 
warfare, and did everything in their power to anni- 
hilate the Chippewa nation. The Great Spirit was 
not their friend, but ours ; and once, when a multi- 
tude of their warriors were — some of our 
hunters down the river, the Great Spirit suddenly 
kicked out the bottom in this place, and the princi- 
= enemies of our nation were all destroyed. 

ince that time we have been the possessors of 
this vast country, and the children of our ancient 
enemies catch the buffalo in a far distant prairie 
land.” 


With this legend deeply impressed on my brain, 


(the telling of which occupied my companions for 
nearly two hours,) I ordered more wood to be placed 
upon the fire, and leaving the others to take care 
of themselves, I rolled myself up in my blanket, and 
was soon asleep. I was awakened only once during 
the night, and that was by the distant howl of a 
wolf, mingling with the solemn anthem of the cat- 
aract. I sat up for a moment to look upon the 
scene, but the sky was covered with clouds, and it 
was ingly dark. Even the embers of our 
watch-fire ceased blazing. Around me lay my 

ions in a deep sleep. Once more did I lis- 
ten to that dreadful howl and that God-like voice 
of many waters, until like a frightened child, Ihas- 
tily covered my head and wept myself to sleep. 
On the following morning we resumed our journey 
in the midst of a rain storm, the memory of that 
ight and that eataract haunting me like a dream. 

next perpendicular fall within the bend I 
have mentioned is some two miles down the stream, 





and is only about fifty feet in height, but its gran- 








deur is somewhat enhanced by the rapids which 
succeed it, and have a fall of some forty or fifty 
feet more. An old trader tells me that I am the 
first traveller from the States who has ever taken 


the trouble actually to visit these cataracts. If this| in an 


is a fact, and as the Indians, so far as I can learn, 
have never christened them, | claim the privi of 
giving them a name. Let them then be known here- 
after as the Chippewa Falls. It is a singular cir- 
eumstance that a pine tree might be cut in this 
interior wilderne$s, and if launched in one of the 
tributaries of the Mississippi, or in the Saint Louis 
river, and propelled by favorable winds alone, could, 
in process of time, be planted in the hull of a ship 
at any seaport on the globe. 

The navigable portion of the Saint Louis, as be- 
fore remarked, extends only about twenty miles 
from the lake, at which point is the place legiti- 
mately called Fondu Lac. It is an ancient trading 
post and contains about half a dozen white inhabi- 
tants, viz., a worthy missionary and his interesting 
family. The agent of the fur company and his 
assistants are half-breeds, and a most godless set of 
people they are. It is a general rendezvous for 
several Indian tribes, and when I was there, was 
quite crowded with the barbarians. 

Fon du Lac, so far as the scenery is concerned, 
is one of the most truly delightful places that I 
ever met with in my life. The first white man who 
traded here was my friend Morrison, after whom 
the highest hill in the vicinity was named. 
this eminence I spent a pleasant afternoon revelling 
over a landscape of surpassing loveliness. Far 
below me lay an extensive natural meadow, on the 
left of which was a pretty lake, and on the right a 
little hamlet composed of log cabins and bark wig- 
wams. The broad valley of the Saint Louis faded 
away to the east, studded with islands, and pro- 
tected on either side by a range of high wood- 
crowned hills, beyond which reposed in its conscious 
pride the mighty lake-wonder of the world. The 
atmosphere that rested upon the whole scene 
seemed to halo every feature, and with the occa- 
sional tinkling of a solitary cow-bell, combined to 
fill my heart with an indescribable joy. 

Most of my rambles about this place were per- 
formed in company with the missionary already 
mentioned. He informed me that the surrounding 
country abounded in rich copper ore, in agates and 
cornelians of the first water, and that all the smaller 
streams of the country afforded rare trout fishing. 
If this end of Lake Superior should become, as I 
doubt not it will, famous for its mines, Fon du Lac 
would be a most agreeable place to reside in, as it 
is easily reached by vessels. 1 was hospitably en- 
tertained by this gentleman, and could not but con- 
trast the appearance of his dwelling with that of his 
neighbor, the French trader. Inthe one you might 
see a small library, a large family Bible, the floor 
covered with matting, &c., a neat, tidy and intelli- 
gent wife and children; in the other a pack of 
cards, a barrel of whiskey, a stock of guns, and a 
family whose filthiness was only equalled by the 
total ignorance of its various members. And this 
contrast only inadequately portrays the difference 
between Christianity and heathenism. 

T left Fon du Lac about daybreak, and with a 
retinue of some twenty canoes, which were freighted 
with Indians bound to a payment at La Pointe. It 
was one of those misty summer mornings when 
every object in nature wears a bewitching aspect, 
and her still small voice seems to whisper to the 
heart that it is not the ‘“‘ whole of life to live, nor 
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the whole of death to die,”” and when we feel that 
God is i t and the mind immortal. But 


the this portion of the river is beautiful 
iful beyond anything I had imagined to exist 
cong me He the globe. The entire distance 
from Fon du to this place, as before mentioned, 


is not far from twenty miles. The river is very 
broad and deep, and completely filled with wooded 
islands, while on either side extends a range of 
mountains which are as wild and solitary as when 


party seemed to 
be perfectly happy, and we travelled at our ease, for 
the purpose of prolonging the enjoyment of the 
voyage. At one time we landed at the base of a 
cliff, and while I made a drawing or ransacked the 
shore for agates and cornelians, and the young In- 
dians clambered up the hill-side for roots or berries, 
the more venerable personages of the party would 
sit in their canoes quietly puffing away at their 
pipes as they watched the movements of their 
= companions. Ever and anon might be 
the report of a gun, or the whizz of an arrow, 
as we happened to pass the feeding place of a flock 
of ducks, the nest of an eagle or raven, or the 
marshy haunt of a muskrat or otter. Now, we 
surprised a couple of deer swimming across the 
river, one of which the Indians succeeded in cap- 
turing ; and now we hauled up our canoes on a 
sandy island to have a talk with some lonely Indian 
ily, the smoke of whose wigwam had attracted 
our attention, rising from between the trees. Our 
sail down the river occupied us until abont ten 
o’clock, when we reached the mouth of the river 
and disembarked for the purpose of preparing and 
eating our breakfast. We landed on the river side 
of a long sandy point, and while the Indians were 
cooking a venison steak and a large trout, I rambled 
over the sand-hills, and as the sun came out of a 
cloud and dissipated every vestige of the morning 
mist, obtained my first view of Lake Superior, 
where above the apparently boundless plain, | could 
only discover an occasional gull wheeling to and fro, 
as if sporting with the sunbeams. 





From the Spectator. 
CHARACTERISTICS OF MEN OF GENIUS. 


Tuese two volumes consist of articles selected 
from the North American Review, and the Dial, a 
now defunct quarterly magazine with which Emer- 
son was connected. The papers, as may be in- 
ferred from the title, consist of notices of the life, 
character, or works of eminent men, in poetry, art, 
religion, and statesmanship. The ecclesiastics are 
Gregory the Seventh, Loyala, Pascal : the poets, 
a numerous race—Dante and Petrarch from Italy ; 
Milton, Shelley, Byron, Scott, and Wordsworth, 
from England ; Goethe from Germany, with a sur- 


vey of | in general: the artists are 
Michael An Canova: the statesmen, 
rather an seclection,) Machiavelli, Louis the 


inth of France, and Peter the Great. ‘The gen- 
eral classification is that of our enumeration; the 
particular order nearly so. 

The publication has not been planned, though it 
is permitted, by the proprietors of the Reviews, or 
by the authors of the articles, but rests solely, it 
would seem, with Mr. Chapman, the English edi- 
tor. The idea has evidently been suggested by the 
successful reprints of Sydney Smith, Macaulay, and 
Jeffrey, from the Edinburgh, but without a due 
copebentional thn difference in the cases. Two 
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things 


reprinted with success , they should not be mere 
reviews at all; or they should have so strong an 
impress of the author’s individuality, as to be taken 
by the mere force of their character, out of the com- 
mon category of “ articles.’ In the case of Mac- 
aulay’s papers, the book or books were merely a 
theme for a brilliant essay on the subject, in which 
new topics, new views, and very often new informa- 
tion was introduced, not to be found in his text- 
books ; and what matter might be drawn thence he 
so reproduced as often to disguise it hy new garb 
and decorations. Sydney Smith did not take so 
wide a range, or, if you like it, wander so widely 
from his text as Macaulay; but he chose subjects 
which had a more social or practical bearing, pene- 
trated more deeply into the pith and marrow of the 
questions he handjed, and extracted their essence 
for the reader’s use. The various aecomplish- 
ments of Jeffrey gave him a larger field of subjects 
than either of his collaborateurs; his critical 
acumen, his rather fastidious taste, and his subtile 
intellect, enabled him often to give novelty and just- 
ness of conclusion, always smartness or peculiarity 
of remark, to his lucubrations ; but as he depended 
more upon his text-book, and sometimes a very 
mediocre one, both for subject and treatment, his 
articles are not so well adapted for separate publi- 
cation, and do not appear to have been quite so well 
received, as those of Smith and Macaulay. Besides 
these distinctive qualities of matter, each of the 
British writers had the accompaniment, if a second- 
ary part, of great alalities, a marked and individual 
manner—in Macaulay, brilliancy ; in Sydney Smith 
a terse pungency ; in Jeffrey, a refined persiflage, 


with much ingenuity in presenting complex ideas. 

The collection before us is able and readable, 
with a good deal of interest in its subjects; but 
there are no peculiar characteristics to take the 
papers out of the temporary category that belongs 


to the article. ‘They exhibit force or justness of 
remark, an acquaintance with their subject beyond 
the mere book reviewed, much clear-headed pains- 
taking in the paper itself where the treatment re- 
quires pains, a larger and more liberal spirit than 
is often found in transatlantic literature, and some- 
times a marked and forcible style. But there is 
little or nothing in the matter to distinguish them 
from the run of good papers upon given subjects 
which appear in established quarterly publications. 
The notice of Seott contains little more than a clear 
and condensed abridgment of his life from Lock- 
hart; the few observations not being in any way 
remarkable. The notice of Canova chiefly consists 





of the sculptor’s conversational remarks on art, as | 
reported by Missirini: the account of his life is| 
limited to a few incidents ; that of his characteris- | 
tics as an artist is jejune. Michael Angelo’s life is | 
drawn from common sources; and the criticism | 
upon him, such as it is, seems to us mistaken either 
in the artist’s characteristics or in the meaning of 
terms, for it considers ‘‘ beauty’”’ as his primary ob- 
» instead of sublimity. In other notices—as 
yron and Wordsworth—there is more of direct 
criticism upon the productions and characters: in| 
the ecclesiasties and statesmen, the remoteness of 
several of the persons gives more apparent freshness 
and information to the articles ; but still they are in 
the main common in their matter—that is, the mat- 
ter is drawn from a few and obvious sources, not 
the result of a wide range of reading, gathering its 
knowledge by degrees, and slowly amalgamating it 
intoa new whole. ‘The great defect, however, is 
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are necessary for a collection of papers to be! in the mind of the writers: they want, as we have 


intimated already, the grasp, strength, and individ- 
uality of original genius. The three exceptions 
to this remark are the articles on Hildebrand, 
Louis the Ninth, and Peter the Great. Perhaps 
the most workmanlike is that on Machiavelli, it 
contains a good sketch of Machiavelli’s life and 
writings, and makes an attempt (but not very suc- 
cessfully) to explain the object of the Prince, as the 
author’s first and more juvenile view of politics. 
The imprisonment and fortitude of the great poli- 
tician, when the return of the Medici threw him 
into disgrace, will furnish us with a short extract. 
“* No sooner was the new government firmly es- 
tablished, than it commenced the usual train of per- 
secutions against the partisans of the old. Three 
decrees were passed against Machiavelli within the 
course of ten days. By the two first he was de- 
prived of office, and condemned to a year’s banish- 
ment from the Florentine territory ; but the third, 
as if proceeding upon maturer deliberation, or pro- 
cured under the influence of more friendly feelings, 
exchanged the sentence of banishment to a simple 
prohibition from entering the ‘ public palace.’ Fear 
and suspicion followed the secretary into his retire- 
ment, and his faithful adherence to the republic 
was considered as a proof of hatred against her 
new rulers. Notwithstanding his thorough knowl- 
edge of the character of his enemies, he knew not 
how to adapt himself to his change of situation. 
He had studied the movements of government too 
long to withdraw his eyes at once from this favor- 
ite subject of contemplation ; and he continued his 
observations with the same boldness and freedom 
that he had indulged during his own public career. 
The jealous apprehensions of government, which a 
more guarded line of conduct might have easily 
allayed, were strengthened by this ill-timed and 
imprudent boldness, and when, in the course of the 
following year, an extensive conspiracy was acci-~ 
dentally discovered, he was immediately arrested as 
a fitting object of suspicion. ‘The torture was at 
that cntiod: indiscriminately employed in all cases. 
of arrest; and the conviction that a free and open 
course of justice would have failed to procure, was. 
often wrung from the agonized confessions of an 
innocent victim. Six shocks of the cord were in- 
flicted upon Machiavelli with fruitless cruelty ; and 
not a word escaped him in the bitterness of his 
agony that could be wrested into a confession of 
ilt, oP serve as an accusation against others. 
Jnable to convict him, they could still torment ; 
and accordingly, buried in the depths of a loath- 
some dungeon, his lacerated body closely bound 
with chains, and his mind distracted by the cries of 
misery and of degradation that reached him from 
every side, he was left to the long torture of 
solitude and suspense. Here also his fortitude re- 
mained unshaken ; and his noble power of patient 
endurance baffled the snares of his adversaries and 
wearied their malignity ; even the sonnets which 
he addressed to Giuliano de Medici, for the avowed 
purpose of exciting his interest, breathe an elevated 
and independent tone, and contain a degree of hu- 
morous expostulation and description, which could 
not have proceeded from a mind broken or humbled 
by misfortune. The friends whose affection he had 
gained during the days of his prosperity gave in 
these moments of trial the surest testimony to his 
worth and their own sincerity ; and several lucky 
circumstances combining to favor their exertions, 
he was restored to freedom, after a short but rigor- 
ous confinement.’’ 
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From the Spectator. 
MR. GARDNER’S TRAVELS IN THE INTERIOR 
OF BRAZIL. 


Here at last is a book of travels; not indeed dis- 
tinguished by such wild adventures or hairbreadth 
escapes as characterized some of the older explorers, 
who carried their, life in their hand, or exciting in 
the reader such mysterious interest as Park when 
he penetrated the wilds of Africa, to trace the then 
unknown course of the Niger. But Mr. Gardner 
is for a great part of his route upon new ground : 
nearly the whole of it has only been twice traversed 
before; and even the seaports of Rio, Bahia, and 
Pernambuco, have a freshness in their varied races, 
singular society, and tropical vegetation, which 
form an agreeable contrast to the eternal pictures of 
Europe and Asia. There is adventure also. Trav- 
elling through a thinly-peopled country without a 
government, he was beset by wars and rumors of 
wars, and tales of Indian robbers ; a naturalist, he 
was exposed to dangers from the reptile tribes; a 


his stores or on accident for provision for himsel 
and cattle ; and though his privations were not equ 
to those which many travellers have encountered, he 
had to undergo hunger, thirst, heat, and cold, and 
was continually thrown upon the kindness of stran- 
gers. His profession as a medical man, in a coun- 
try where even the humblest apothecary is a rarity, 
and where anything like surgical skill 1s unknown, 
-often procured him greater consideration than would 
‘have attended any other character, and introduced 
‘him more familiarly into society, besides obtaining 
for him solid assistance. 

The first object of our traveller was botanical. 
A pupil of Sir William Jackson Hooker at Glas- 
gow, Mr. Gardner so profited by the professor’s 
‘instructions, that Sir William appears to have pro- 
cured friends who assisted the aspirant for scientific 
research with the necessary funds to travel. Brazil 
was the region fixed upon; and in May, 1836, Mr. 
“Gardner departed from Glasgow ; reached Rio Ja- 
neiro in July ; and remained in the country till June 
1841. Of the five years, two were spent at Rio, 
Bahia, and Pernambuco, as head-quarters, whilst 
botanical excursions were made in the vicinity of 
those towns. Three years were occupied in tray- 
elling from the port of Aracaty, in about the 5th 
degree of south latitude, through the interior, as far 
west as the 48th degree of longitude, aff@ thence 
back to Rio; the extent of country traversed em- 
bracing some ten degrees of latitude and twelve of 
longitude, and passing through the gold and dia- 
mond mine districts, as well as the uncultivated 
wastes of the interior. 

The tropical fertility of parts of this great econti- 
nent have frequently, and naturally enough, excited 
in the minds of men an almost overwhelming idea 
-of boundless production: and some writers have 
luxuriated in the notion of the sugar and coffee with 
which Brazil could furnish the world if permitted to 
do so by free trade. ‘These prospects of commercial 

‘1 Dorados vanish on a near approach. The 


wanderer in the wilderness, he was dependent = 
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pages 
-of Mr. Gardner show that many districts of the in- 


terior are unproductive from want of water, while 
many others cannot raise tropical productions, 
though within the tropics, owing to the cold of 
their elevation as table-lands. With all the draw- 
backs, however, of sterility, cold, and mountains, 
there is fertile land enough in Brazil to produce a 
vast deal more than it does at present, were it not 
for the laziness of the people. The Brazilians of 





the interior seem preéminent among the idle of the 
earth. They had rather hunger than work. With 
enough cf materials round them, their houses are 
of the most miserable character, often mere Irish 
hovels ; and with land in plenty at their disposal, 
they do not grow sufficient for their own consum 
tion : at many places Mr. Gardner could not purchase 
food, for the all-sufficient reason that there was 
none. In the neighborhood of the seaports and in 
the mining districts, demand and the example of 
igners stimulate the Brazilian to more exertion ; 
but his temperament and habit prevent him from 
becoming industrious. He extends the power of 
the dolce far niente beyond himself even to his 
slaves. After bearing testimony to the fact of the 
continuance of the slave-trade in defiance of the 
law, and observing that when he was in the country 
the supply was fully equal to the demand, Mr. 
Gardner goes on to describe slavery in the Brazils. 
** Previous to my arrival in Brazil, 1 had been Jed 
to believe, from he reports that have been pub- 
lished in England, that the condition of the slave in 
that country was the most wretched that could be 
conceived ; and the accounts which I heard when | 
landed—from individuals whom I now find to have 
been little informed on the point—tended to confirm 
that belief. A few years’ residence in the country, 
during which I saw more than has fallen to the lot 
of most Europeans, has led me to alter very mate- 
tially those early impressions. I am no advocate 
for the continuance of slavery ; on the contrary, | 
should rejoice to see it swept from off the face of 
the earth: but I will never listen to those who 
represent the Brazilian slave-holder to be a cruel 
monster. My experience among them has been 
very great, and but very few wanton acts of cruelty 
have come under my own observation. The very 
temperament of the Brazilian is adverse to its gen- 
eral occurrence. They are of a slow and indolent 
habit, which causes much to be overlooked in a 
slave that by people of a more active and ardent 
disposition would be severely punished. Europeans, 
who have this latter peculiarity more strongly in- 
herent in them, are known to be not only the hard- 
est taskmasters, but the most severe punishers of 
the faults of their slaves. ° ® ° 
** The master has it in his own power to chastise 
his slaves at his own discretion: some, however, 
prefer sending the culprit to the Calabouga, where, 
on the payment of a smal] sum, punishment is given 
by the police. Many of the crimes for which only 
a few lashes are awarded are of such a nature that 
in England would bring upon the perpetrator either 
death or transportation. It is only for very serious 
crimes that a slave is given up entirely to the public 
tribunals, as then his services are lost to the owner. 
either altogether or at least for a long period. 
‘*On most of the plantations the slaves are well 
attended to, and appear to be very happy : indeed, 
it is a characteristic of a negro, resulting no doubt 
from his careless disposition, that he very soon gets 
iled to his condition. I have conversed with 
slaves in all parts of the country, and have met with 
but very few who expressed any regret at having 
been taken from their own country, or a desire to 
return to it. On some of the large estates at which 
I have resided for short periods, the number of 
slaves often amounted to three or four hundred ; 
and but for my previous knowledge of their being 
such, I could never have found out from my own 
observations that they were slaves. I saw a set 
of contented and wel ditioned laborers turning 
out from their little huts, ofien surrounded by a 
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cneatie dove is perhaps even better than that of the 
others; his labor is but light, and he is certainly 
better fed and clothed. I have almost universally 
found the Brazilian ladies kind both to their male 
aad female domestic slaves: this is particularly the 
case when the latter have acted as nurses. On 
estates where there has been no medical attendant, 
Ihave often found the lady of the proprietor attend- 
ing to the sick in the hospital herself.”’ 

In a literary point of view, this book is respect- 
able, bat not striking. The general reader may 
perhaps feel that the botanical and geological ac- 
counts rather interfere with the personal narrative ; 
though they are not pushed so far as in several 
works. The descriptions of the towns on the sea- 
coast, and of some of the excursions in their neigh- 
berhood, are rather flat, from dealing with scenes 
that have already been described ; and although the 
features are by no means common, Mr. Gardner 
wants the power to give force and novelty to scenes 
with which we have already been made acquainted. 
Indeed, he apologizes in his preface, for the cireum- 
stances under which his notes were taken—* for 
the most part written during those hours which 
under other circumstances should have been de- 
voted to sleep.’’ Such, however, are precisely 
those parts to which the charge of flatness does not 
apply; and these are by far the larger portion of 
the volume. When camping out on the mountain- 
top or in the wilderness—roughing it in his long 
journies through the interior—observing the very 
singular mode of life there presented to his notice— 
describing the curious characters that fell under his 
observation, or giving an account of more tangible 
things—as the nature of the diseases, the arts, or 
substitate for arts of the people, and the natural 
productions of the country— Travels in the Interier 
of Brazil ave full of attraction. In short, wherever 
the subject has sufficient life and interest in itself, 
Mr. Gardner has sufficient power to present them 
to the reader ; but he wants art to endow the known 
or the commonplace with novelty and animation by 
his mode of treating them. 

The book, like the country it describes, is full of 
new matter, and would furnish extracts of a very 
various and extensive kind; but we must confine 
ourselves to a few samples. Here is one on a sub- 
ject which just now possesses an interest from the 
sur on the tea-duties. 


BRAZILIAN TERA. 


The avenue ‘e the Botanical Gardens at Rio} 
which leads up from the entrance is planted on each 
side with the pine-like casuarina : it is on a piece of 
ground about an acre in extent, on the left-hand 
side of this avenue, that the tea-plants grow which 
were imported from China by the grandfather of the 
present emperor. It was thought that the climate 
and soil of Brazil would be suitable for its cultiva- 
tion; but the success of the experiment has not 
equalled the expectations which were formed of it, 
notwithstanding that the growth of the plants and 
the preparation of the leaves were managed by na- 
tives of China accustomed to such occupations. In 
the province of San Paulo, a few large plantations 
of tea have been established; that belonging to 
the ex-regent Feijé containing upwards of twenty 
thousand trees. produce is sold in the shops 
at Rio, and in appearance is scarcely to be dis- 





tinguished from that of Chinese manufacture ; but 
the flavor is inferior, having more of a herby taste. 
It is sold at about the same price ; but it is now as- 
certained that it cannot be produced so as to give a 
sufficient recompense to the grower, the price of 
labor being much greater in Brazil than in China: 
to remunerate, it is said that Brazil tea ought to 
bring five shillings per peund. 
MIRACULOUS CASE. 

Though there are both a priest and a lawyer on 
the island, there is no medical man; and as soon as 
I was known to be one, my assistance was solicited 
from all quarters. The first individual I was re- 
quested to visit was a man with a large abscess in 
the neck, from the suppuration of the right sub- 
maxillary gland: he could neither speak nor swal- 
low, and his relatives thought him on the point of 
death. I opened the abscess, which gave him in- 
stant relief; and next day when I called, he was 
sitting up, and able to overwhelm me with thanks 
for what he conceived to be a miraculous cure. 
This case so established my reputation that I had 
more medical practice than I desired. Two of my 

atients were in the last stage of consumption ; but 
y far the greater proportion of the cases resulted 
from intermittent fever, chiefly arising from de- 
rangement of the digestive organs, accompanied” 
with enlargement of the spleen. Consumption is 
rare in Brazil; during the whole of my travels I did 
not meet with more than a half-a-dozen cases. As 
I would receive no fees, many presents of fish, 
fowls, and fruit, were sent me. 

NAVIGATING AGAINST THE WIND. 

The canoe was carried down the stream by the 
force of the current; but in the afternoon, and dur- 
ing the greater part of the night, the sea-breeze 
blew so strong as to impede our progress. The 
boatmen, however, adopted a plan to overcome this, 
which I have never seen elsewhere, nor even heard 
of ; and I wili therefore explain it in a few words, 
Landing at a place where trees grew in abundance, 
the men set to work and cut off a considerable 
quantity of branches, which were tied tightly to- 
gether with cords; one end of a long rope was 
made fast round its middle, while the other end was 
secured to the canoe. They then steered for a part 
of the river where the current was strong, and 
threw the bundle overboard; which, being heavy 
from its green state, floated just below the surface 
of the water, and in this manner being entirely out 
of the influence of the wind, it received the whole 
force of the current; by which means the canoe 
was dragged down at a rate little inferior to that by 
which we descended during the calm of the day. 


MORALS IN THE INTERIOR: CRATO. 
Searcely any of the better class live with their 
wives: a few years after their marriage they gener- 
ally turn them out of the house to live separately, 
and replace them by young women who are willing 
to supply their place without being bound by the 
ties of matrimony. In this manner the people have 
two houses to keep up. Among others who are 
living in this condition, I may mention the Juiz de 
Direito, the Juiz dos Orfaos, and most of the larger 
shopkeepers. Such a state of immorality is not to 
be wondered at when the conduct of the clergy is 
taken into consideration : the Vicar, ( Vigario,) who 
was then an old man between seventy and eighty 
years of age, is the father of six natural children ; 
one of whom was educated as a priest, afterwards 
became president of the province, and was then a 
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senator of the empire, although still retaining his 
clerical title. During my stay in Crato, he had 
arrived there on a visit to his , bringing with 
him his mistress, who was his own cousin, and 
eight children out of ten he had by her; having 
at the same time five other children by another 
woman, who died in childbed of the sixth. Besides 
the Vigario, there were three other priests in the 
town, all of whom have families by women with 
whom they live openly, one of them being the wife 
of another person, 





From the Examiner. 
Bacon: his Writings, and his Philosophy. By 
Grorce L. Crark, M.A. In three Vols. (Vols. 
Tand II.) Charles Knight and Co. 


Bacon belongs to the class of great men whose 
greatness most readers are setiohed 10 believe upon 
the authority of others. This is true not only of 
the reading public, but of real readers and think- 
ers. The incorrect estithates of Bacon’s character 
and powers, made by men of the greatest name in 
science and literature, would have been impossible 
had they consulted his works for themselves, instead 
of consulting biographies, table-talk, and catalogues 
raisonnés, 

Mr. Craik’s book, which forms part of Mr. 
Knight's weekly series of cheap publications, is 
well adapted to make this most pregnant of writers 
more generally and correctly known. The two 
volumes which have already appeared, are devoted 
the first to the moral, theological, and historical 
works of Bacon ; and the second two those two 
parts of the Ins/aurateo Magna which may be con- 
sidered as complete, the ‘“‘ De Augmentis Scien- 
tiarum”’ and the “*‘ Novum Organum.”” The third 
volume will gather up the fragments of the remain- 
ing few parts of that projected whole. With respect 
to these, Mr. Craik justly observes: ‘‘ the later 
portion of the work upon the actual composition of 
which the author cannot be said to have entered, 
seems to have floated somewhat vaguely before his 
own eye.” 

The method adopted by Mr. Craik has the advan- 
tage of combining, in one book, the uses and attrae- 
tions of a life of Bacon ; a complete bibliography 
of his different works ; a history of each from its 
first conception to its finished form; a distinet 
exposition of their scope and tendency ; a selection 
of their most beautiful and instructive passages ; 
and a general estimate of the philosopher and his 
writings, at once characterized by logical acumen, 
and a deep, just sense of imaginative grandeur. 
Mr. Craik appears to have taken nothing upon trust 
where it was in his power to examine for himself. 
He has corrected many errors in the bibliography 
of Bacon's works, and in their author's history, 
which have been contentedly copied by successive 
crities and biographers for more than two hundred 
years. He has set right many readings in the too 
carelessly edited English works of the great 
thinker, and he has indicated many inadequacies of 
translation even in the best (bad enough) transla- 
tions of his Latin works. 

In the first volume we have separate sections 
devoted to the “ Essays,”’ the “ Wisdom of the 
Ancients,’’ and the ‘* Apothegms”’ and other moral 
works ; as well as to the ‘‘ Theological and to the 
Historical Works.’’ The essays offered the most 
fertile field for quotations illustrative of Bacon’s 
manner ; but the theological and historical works 
must be taken in combination with them, to afford 








BACON’S WRITINGS AND PHILOSOPHY. 


a clear insight into his modes of thought. Bacon’s 
method of ap ing truths was neither ratioci- 
native nor inductive ; it may with most propriety 
be called intuitive. A quickness of sensibility to 
impressions, almost amounting to the morbid, ena- 
bled him to take in more of external nature, in its 
finest relations and most delicate meanings, than 
other men ; while a large and retentive faculty of 
comprehending, enabled him to have all his rich 
hoard of ideas forever consciously present to his 
mind. He was not much of a fabeotic ian— (his 
‘* Colors of Good and Evil’’ are meagre enough ;) 
he was nothing of a mathematician ; and his know|- 
edge of physical science was, even for his age, sin- 
a ient. He speaks with contempt of the 
new views of Gilbert and Copernicus, and wit) 
indifference of the discoveries of Galileo. [is 
views, indeed, expanded with his years, but the 
mould in which they were first cast remained unal- 
tered. His method of exposition corresponded to 
that of his conception. It was an announcement, 
not a demonstration of truths. With regard to 
facts, it was historical ; with regard to principles, 
simply enunciative. The full and delicate richness 
of sentiment, which, with him, facilitated appre- 
hension, contributed to render his doctrine at once 
fascinating and impressive. Bacon’s mind may 
with most justice be called oracular. It saw what 
truths it discerned, instinctively ; and it announced 
them authoritatively. 

His works, theological, historical, and moral, 
are such as were to be ex from a mind so 
constituted. The history of Henry VII. and the 
fragment of that of his son, are full of sagacious 
political remark. Bacon saw the events of the ages 
of these two monarchs as a whole, not by the pro- 
cess of abstraction, but of aggregating imagination. 
He has presented what he discerned with such 
fulness and distinctiveness, that reasoning minds 
ean deduce principles from them. His theology is 
the current theology of the day. His was not a 
critical mind, to detect inaccuracies or inconsisten- 
cies ; but a rich imaginative mind, to impart vitality 
to the dry logical forms of others. But it is in his 
essays—his labors of love—that his peeuliar facul- 
ties are most fully developed, and his power of rich 
enumeration and illustration most strikingly con- 
densed. 

Mr. Craik, in remarking on his first essay (‘ Of 
Truth,”’) has admirably expressed a just estimate 
of Bacon’s style : 

** The first thing that will strike every reader is 
its fulness of matter. Jonson, as we have seen, 
has said of Bacon’s speaking, that his hearers 
could not cough or look aside from him without 
loss; neither can his readers remit their attention 
for a sentence, or for a clause of a sentence, with- 
out missing a portion of the thought. We do not 
speak merely of the vividness and pregnancy of the 
expression; that is another thing. What we 
mean is, that the flow of the reasoning or reflection 
never pauses, never diminishes. ‘True or false, 
one new thought, one new view, succeeds another 
as fast as it is possible to exhibit them. Nor is 
this true only of the Essays, where the style is 
more formally aphoristie and economical. His 
other ee are less pointed and epigrammatic ; 
but the packing of the thoughts is nearly as close 
everywhere. very word indicates a working, 
teeming mind. Much of what is said, indeed, may 
be merely ingenious; some portion of the abun- 
dance may be even incumbering, and would, we 
may think, be better away; but there, at any rate, 
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BACON’S WRITINGS 


it is, never-failing and seemingly inexhaustible, at 
the least the richest intermixture of wisdom, fancy, 
and ingenuity in suecession, often a combination 
and interfusion of all the three. 

«Then there is the uncommonness and charac- 
teristic air of nearly all the thoughts. It might be 
supposed that after any true thing has once been 
said, and generally felt and accepted, it would pass 
into common property, and cease to be recognisable 
as the thought of an individual. But it does not so 
happen. An original thought never loses its 
stamp of originality. If it has been struck out in 
an illiterate and unrecording age, it spreads indeed 
everywhere among the people, but it retains its 
distinctive shape of a peculiar utterance, a proverb, 
and, after having been repeated for a thousand 
years, it shows like a flash of fire among other 
words every time it is used. It is the same with 
an original thought in a book. It always remains 
new, fresh, and striking. A mere scientific truth 
may become a commonplace; it is something 
entirely separate from the mind of the discoverer ; 
bat a happily expressed thought is a fragment of 
the mind which first gave it such expression, and 
will always continue to be something unlike what 
any other mind would have produced. * * * 

** Bacon’s manner of writing has been described 
by his chaplain and first biographer in the following 
terms :—‘ In the composing of his books he did 
rather drive ata masculine and clear expression 
than at any fineness or affectation of phrases, and 
would often ask if the meaning were expressed 
plainly enough ; as being one that accounted words 
to be but subservient or ministerial to matter and 
not the principal. And, if his style were polite, it 
was beeause he could do no otherwise. Neither 
was he given to any light conceits, or descanting 
upon words, but did ever purposely and industri- 
ously avoid them ; for he held such things to be but 
digressions or diversions from the scope intended, 
and to derogate from the weight and dignity of the 
style.” What is here said of his avoidance of all 
mere verbal conceits is true, and the fact merits 
especial attention as notably discriminating the wit 
of Bacon from that of every other English writer 
eminent for that quality in his age. Probably 
nothing resembling a pun, or any quibble of that 
class, is to be found in all that he has written. 
Nor does he torture thoughts more than words ; 
having once given the thought full and fitting 
expression, he lets it alone and passes on to the 
next. Yet the characteristic of his writing is pre- 
eminently wit, understood in the largest and high- 
est sense, as the perception and exhibition of 
things in their less obvious relations. Upon no 
topic is he ever trite, or a repeater of what has 
been said by others; he cannot quote a verse of 
Scripture without giving it an interpretation of his 
own. And yet the peculiar view that he takes of 
everything never, or very rarely, appears foreed or 
unnatural ; if it be the last that would occur to an 
ordinary thinker, it looks as if it were the first that 
had occurred to him. 

* Much of this comes of the real originality of 
Bacon’s manner of thinking ; but the effect is also 
in part owing to his great oratorical skill or art of 
expression. The manner of his writing is as 
pres _ ae as the matter. Or 7, 
we should say, the arraying and apparelling of his 
thoughts is as brilliant as the thoughts themselves. 
pth te ey no man had ever more of 

ere ingenui ancy that belong to eloquence. 
His style is a over oate and iangery ; so much 
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so, indeed, that this sort of enrichment may be 
said frequently to enter into its substance, and to 
constitute his thoughts rather than to clothe and 
decorate them. Metaphors, similitudes, and analo- 
gies make upa great part of his reesoning—are 
constantly brought in for proof and argument as 
well as for illustration. Not that this forms any 
objection to the force or soundness of the reason- 
ing. In moral exposition, which is totally different 
'in its nature from mathematical demonstration—as 
different as a piece of music is from the multiplica- 
tion table—what is at all times principally wanted, 
almost the one thing needful, is the spirit and pulse 
of life ; if that be present in sufficient strength, the 
manner in which it shows itself, or the source 
whence it is obtained, is of little consequence. * * 

‘* We do not admit, therefore, that there is any- 
thing false or hollow in Bacon’s manner of reason- 
ing, because he deals largely in figurative illustra- 
tions. When in the above essay he represents 
truth as a kind of daylight, and falsehood or fiction 
as a candlelight, we contend that he expounds an 
idea and impresses a conviction as distinctly and 
completely as could have been done by the soberest 
and most colorless statement. Nay, much more 
distinctly and effectually ; for there is a life and 
power in the figure that the plain statement would 
not have had, awakening a corresponding life and 
ha of conception in the mind of the reader. 
Nor is an imaginative manner of thinking, or a fig- 
urative style, inconsistent with soundness of judg- 
ment or correctness of exposition. The highest of 
all truths’ have been expounded poetically. Man 
of the highest truths cannot be conceived at 
except imaginatively. A mind of imaginative 
capacity is in the region of thought and reasoning 
jt a mind without imagination, what in the world 
of sense the man who sees is to him who is blind. 
The latter may have a tolerably correct notion of 
anything he can touch and handle; but the former 
alone can embrace the grand panorama of nature.’’ 

Equally just are the general remarks with which 
the section devoted to the Essays closes : 

‘It will be admitted by all that these Essays of 
Bacon’s do at least, as he himself says of them, 
‘come home to men’s business and bosoms.’ 
They are full of that sort of wisdom which is 
profitable for the guidance of life, and to which 
every reader's experience of himself and of others 
responds. This they are, it is needless to say, 
without having anything of vulgarity or triviality ; 
on the contrary, nearly every thought is as striking 
‘for its peculiarity and refinement as for its truth. 
But, with all their combined solidity and brillianey, 
they are not much marked by any faculty of vision 
extending beyond actual humanity. eir per- 
| Vading spirit, without being either low or narrow, 
jis still worldly. It is penetrating and sagacious, 
rather than either far-seeing or subtle. The 
genius displayed in them is that of oratory and wit, 
rather than that of either metaphysics or the higher 
order of poetry. The author has a greater gift of 
looking into the heart of man than into the heart 
of things. He is observant, reflective, ingenious, 
fanciful, and, to the measure that all that allows, 
both eloquent and wise ; but, it may be from the 
form or nature of such compositions not admitting 
of it; he can hardly be said to be in these Essays 
very eminently either capacious or profound. 

““Of its kind, however, though that kind ma 
not be the highest, the writing is wonderful. 
What a spirit of life there is in every sentence! 
How admirably is the philosophy everywhere ani- 
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mated and irradiated by the wit; and how fine a 
balance and harmony is preserved between the wit 
and the sense, the former never becoming fantastic 
any more than the latter dull! The moral spirit, 
too, though worldly, is never offensively so; it is 

hout considerate, tolerant, liberal, generous ; 
and if we have little lofty indignation, we have as 
little violence, or bitterness, or one-sidedness. It 
1s not a morality with which any tendency to 
enthusiasm or fanaticism in such matters will sym- 
pathize ; but yet it is not wanting either in distinct- 
ness or in elevation, any more than in a reasonable 
charity. Prudence is no doubt a large ingredient ; 
but principle is by no means absent. Nor does 
much appear to be introduced in these Essays for 
mere effect. At any rate, the quantity of idea, of 
one sort or another, in proportion to the space, is 
almost without example, at least with so little 
apparent forcing or straining, so easy and smooth a 
flow. Brilliant as the light is, it is so managed as 
to fall softly upon the eye, to satisfy rather than to 
dazzle. One new or uncommon thought is pre- 
sented after another in more rapid succession than 
in almost any other book ; and yet the mind of the 
reader is neither startled nor fatigued, so consum- 
mate is the rhetorical art.”’ 

The first volume of Mr. Craik’s book will proba- 
bly be the most attractive; the second is out 
of question the most original and valuable. The 
Instauratio Magna, had it ever been completed, 
would have been the aggregate of Bacon’s thoughts 
as they existed in his own mind. ‘In his letter to 
Father Fulgentio,” says Mr. Craik, ** written in 
1623 or 1624, after speaking of the zeal and con- 
stancy with which he had cherished the scheme of 
his Instauratio Magna through so many years, he 
proceeds: ‘ For I well remember that forty years 
ago 1 composed a juvenile work about these things, 
which, with great confidence, I graced with the 
swelling title of The Greatest Birth of Time.’ 
This would be when he was in his twenty-third or 
ors year.” 

“The “Novum Organum’’ was published in 
1620, when Bacon had nearly attained his sixtieth 
year. It is only the second part of the Instauratio 
Magna; but it is prefaced by four prolegomena, 
the first of which contains an exposition of the 
whole contemplated work. A ‘ Distributio Operis”’ 
follows, in which intimation is given that it is to 
consist of six parts. The first was to exhibit 
‘**the sum or universal description of that knowl- 
edge or doctrine, in possession of which the human 
race is up to this time.”” The second, the ** Novum 
Organum,”* was to contain ** helps for the interpre- 
tation of nature." The. third was to comprehend 
** the phenomena of the universe ;’’ that is, experi- 
ence of every kind, and such a natural history as 
might serve for a foundation on which to rear a 
system of philosophy. The fourth, “ Scala Intel- 
lectus,’’ was to be “a particular and expanded 
application of the second part.’”’ The fifth was 
entitled ** Anticipations of the Second Philosophy ; 
and the sixth, “‘ The Second Philosophy, or Active 
Science :"’ and in these two Bacon seems to have 
had in view a new practical or ethical system. 
But all was merely an expansion of the Greatest 
Birth of Time. The second part, ‘“* Novum 
Organum,”’ the art of interpreting nature, was 
published, as already intimated, about the author's 
sixtieth year. The first part, ‘De Augmentis 
Scientiarum,” was published three years later. 
But with it were incorporated the “ Fragment 
of the Colors of Good and Evil,’’ published in 
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1597; the substance of the “‘ Two Books of the 


Proficience and Advancement of Learning,” pub- 
lished in 1605; and a part of the treatise of the 
‘* Wisdom of the Ancients,’’ published in 1610. 
Of the third part 7 fragments have appeared - 
‘* A History of the Winds,” with prefaces of five 
similar histories intended to complete that part, 
in 1622; a ‘** History of Life and th,’’ one of 
these his histories, in 1623 ; and the “ Ten Centu- 
ries of Sylva Sylvarum,”’ published ‘by his chap- 
lain, Dr. Rowley, in 1627, after his death. 

From this retrospect it will appear that the pro- 
jected work was to have been a digest of all its 
immortal author knew; that this desire to speak 
out everything within him had been strong and 
powerful with him from gore nag to extreme 
old age; and that his know increased in 
quantity with his years rather than rectified in 
quality. From the formule of the schoolmen he 
never wholly emancipated himself, and the value 
of the original efforts of his great scientific con- 
temporaries he could not appreciate. 

r. Craik observes : 

** For a considerable time after what is called 
the revival of letters in the fifteenth century, the 
imitation of the ancient models was the only thing 
attempted or dreamed of by the most aspiring 
genius. The habit of thought was universal ; in 
everything men only looked to the mighty and 
glorious past. And the immense superiority of 
that might almost be said to justify them ; it 
was little to be wondered at that the writers and 
wey were of classic Greece and Rome should be 
ooked back to as almost a race of superior beings 
by all the generations that had succeeded them. 
Least of all was a thought of questioning their 
authority likely to oceur to that generation upon 
whom the sunlight of their genius first reémerged 
in full effulgence from the clouds that had obscured 
it for a thousand years. But by the time that 
Bacon's great work appeared, in the early part of 
the seventeenth century, this all-believing reverence 
for antiquity had long begun to pass away. The 
true spirit of scientific inquiry had fairly reawak- 
ened, and discoveries which had already wrought a 
complete revolution in physica] science had been 
made by Copernicus, by ‘Tycho Brahe, by Kepler, 
by Galileo, by Bacon's own countryman, Gilbert, 
and others. , indeed, does not appear to have 
been aware of this; he speaks with contempt 
repeatedly of the new views both of Gilbert and of 
Copernicus ; the others, we believe, he nowhere 
mentions. But that makes no difference: it is 
indisputable that the very thing whieh he is sup- 

to have been the first to teach, men were 
already busy doing in all directions. And of the 
illustrious succession of inventors and discoverers 
who have since appeared in every department of 
the field of science, it is equally certain that very 
few, if any, have either been distinguished as stu- 
dents of Bacon's writings, or can reasonably be 
supposed to have even indirectly acquired much 
knowledge of the spirit or principles of what is 
called his method. here is the case in which i: 
can be clearly or even probably made out that any 
discovery of mark has Soom arrived at through that 
method, followed more closely than it would neces- 
sarily have been in the particular instance al- 
though Bacon had never expounded it or had never 
lived? If the history of all the inventions 
and discoveries of the last two hundred years were 
to be traced, we doubt if the ion of them 
that would be found to be fairly attributabie to the 
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jaspiration of Bacon would tura out to be much 
more considerable than that of the great poems of 
the last two thousand years that may be attributed 
to the inspiration of Aristotle.’’ 

Mr Craik’s remarks upon those who would attrib- 
ute to Bacon the progress of modern physical sci- 
ence, are felicitously, though not very reverently, 
on The notion of any one seriously ontting about 
a philosophical investigation by means of Bacon’s 
three tables of Mssence and Presence, of Declina- 
tion, and of Degrees, is ludicrous. It reminds one 
of the ‘ project for improving specalative knowl- 
edge by practical mechanical operations, of the 
professor in the Grand Academy of Lagado, the 
frame with the forty iron handles, by which ‘ the 
most 'gnorant person, at a reasonable charge, and 
with a little bodily labor, might write books in phi- 
losophy, poetry, politics, laws, mathematics, and 
theology, without the least assistance from genius 
or study.’ It might almost indeed be suspected that 
Swift here had Bacon in his eye. Other things in the 
irreverent satire seem to glance at the very words 
of the illustrious author of the Jnséauratio Magno ; 
as when the professor is made to declare that his 
invention ‘ had employed all his thoughts from his 
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taste for the pursuits of accurate science, with 
patience to master, and power to estimate, the value 
of its driest formule. 

From youth until now, Humboldt has been a 
wanderer on the face of the earth. An overmaster- 
ing instinct had taught him that actual observation 
alone could be relied upon. He was among the 
first to penetrate regions which have since become 
familiar to us. The Andes are the only limits of 
his travels in the west; the confines of Russia and 
China in the east. No kind of knowledge has been 
unacceptable to him, He studied the statistics of 
Mexico and its antiquities; the mineralogy, meteo- 
rology, and botany of South America, have equally 
engaged his attention. Man; all nature, animate 
and inanimate; whatever could be known; had 
attractions for his inquiring spirit. Nor was this 
mere desultory curiosity. He regarded the uni- 
verse as a whole. He recognized the unity and 
inter-dependence of all the multifarious objects of 
knowledge he had garnered into his mind. 

But an intellect so ambitious of grasping all, 
could not be expected to find time to master the 
details of each. Humboldt has thus been driven to 
delegate much to assistants. Yet in this respect, 
‘even more than by his self-labor, he has also been 





youth,’ and to say ‘ he flattered himself that a more | useful. He has given an impulse to many minds 
noble, exalted thought never sprang in any other that without him might have remained inert. At 
man's head.’ At any rate, the description of the | the same time it may be admitted, that to his own 


invention is hardly an exaggeration of what appears 
to have been Bacon’s own notion of the efficacy of 
his Novum Organum, or new instrument of discov- 
ery. It was to be almost literally a machine in 
men’s hands. It was to level intellects, and enable 
the weakest to do the work of the strongest. So 
far from its requiring any guiding idea or anticipa- 
tion in the mind of the experimenter, it was to 
make all inventive sagacity unnecessary and use- 
less.”’ 

Yet will Bacon always remain one of the noblest 
and most fertilizing teachers of mankind. The 
“ Novum Organum,”’ the most valuable part of 
his Instauratio, is an exposition of the futility of 
their labors who seek to expound nature by a mere 
logical process. It is the protest of a grand origi- 
nal intellect, which, having attained to truth by its 


instinctive sagacity, has faith in its own discover- | 


ies. It is an assertion of an intelligent und truth- 
ful man’s right to be believed when he tells what 
he knows, without cavils as to the means by which 
he attained knowledge. It is a vindication of the 
superior value of vital thoughts over the dry husks 
of logical formule. And the sensibility and imagi- 
nation with which Bacon informed his meditations, 


combined with his condensed and massive utter- | 


ance, render him one of the most inspiring and 
invigorating of writers. He is immeasurably our 
greatest philosopher, and divides with Shakespeare 
the pride and glory of our nation. 








From the Examiner. 

Cosmos: Sketch of a Physical Description of the 
Universe. By Auexanper Von Hvmpotpr. 
Vol. 1. Translated under the superintendence 
of Lieut.-Col. Eowarp Sante, R. A., For. See. 
R. 8. Longman and Co. and John Murray. 


Tuis is the kind of work for which the genius of 
Humboldt is best adapted. It is impossible to over- 
rate the impulse he has given to physical and natu- 
ral inquiry. With the apt and amiable sentiment 
of a St. ierre, he has combined the graphic power 
of a Dampier. To these qualifications he has added 


| works this method has been unfavorable. They 
,are often fragmentary, being full of references to 
|what his coadjutors are doing. They are often 
‘inaccurate when caleulations have to be made. 
| Sull pushing onward, he takes little pains to ensure 
| correctness in others by his own inspection. Lat- 
‘terly, too, the immense number and variety of his 
| pursuits must have rendered it impossible for him 
| to gain time for condensation. And this has some- 
| times impressed a character of diffuseness on his 
jlabors. ‘They are new material, rather than fin- 
|ished works. He is, with all his genius, a ** grand 
|baron”’ in science: patronizing, and sometimes 
| appropriating. He has a strong dash of the 
| “* philosophe des salons.”’ Gratified to find his con- 
versational attractions acknowledged, he indulges 
\in gossip and compliments. 

Still, from the share he has had in communicating 
form, impetus, and direction to modern science ; for 
| the universality of his sympathy with every effort 
_of the intellect and imagination ; from the skill and 
perseverance with which he has made himself the 
connecting link between the patrons and the pro- 
fessional followers of science ;—Humboldt must be 
regarded as one of the most influential minds of an 
age fertile in great intellects. He belongs to the 
same class in these respects as Goethe and Vol- 
taire. Fragmentary and often desultory though his 
writings may be, they are full of passages of deep 
}and pregnant thought, and intense poetical beauty. 
| Cosmos, the first volume of which is before us, 
| has more of condensation than his other recent pub- 
ilications. It is the result of the observations, 
| inferences, and conjectures which have occupied his 
life ; it is a condensed statement of the appearance 
which the universe presents to him who has looked 
at it from so many points of view ; and the manner, 
and all the details of the work, are informed with 
that fine artistic touch, that delicate perception, and 
exquisite enjoyment of the beautiful, which are the 
predominating features of his mind. 

We give a few extracts, with the intention of 
simply indicating, for the present, the style of the 
work, 
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STUDY OF THE EXTERNAL WORLD. 


* Nature is the domain of li ; and to 
lively picture of those ideas those delights 
which a true and profound feeling in her contempla- 
tion inspires, it is needful that thought should 
clothe itself freely and without constraint in such 
forms and with such elevation of language, as may 
be least unworthy of the grandeur and majesty of 
creation. 

‘If the study of physical phenomena is re 
in its bearings, not on the material wants of man, 
but on his general intellectual progress, its highest 
result is found in the knowledge of those mutual 
relations which link ther the various forces of 
nature. It is the intuitive and intimate persuasion 
of the existence of these relations which at once 
enlarges and elevates our views, and enhances our 
enjoyment. Such extended views are the growth 
of observation, of meditation, and of the spirit of the 
age which is ever reflected in the operations of the 
human mind whatever may be their direction. 
Those who by the light of history should trace 
back through past ages the progress of physical 
knowledge to its early and remote sources, would 
learn how for thousands of years the human mind 
has labored to lay hold of the sure thread of the 
invariability of natural laws, amid the perplexities 
of ceaseless change ; and in so doing has gradually 
conquered, so to speak, great part of the physical 
universe. In following back this mysterious track, 
still the same image of the Cosmos reap . 
which, in its earlier revelation, showed itself as a 
presentiment of the true harmony and order of the 
universe, and which, in our days, presents itself as 
the fruit of long-continued and laborious observation. 
Each of these two epochs of the contemplation of 
the external world has its own proper enjoyment : 
that belonging to the first awakening of such reflec- 
tions is well suited to the simplicity of the earlier 
ages of the world; to them the undisturbed suc- 
cession of the planetary movements, and the pro- 
gressive development of animal and vegetable life, 
were pledges of an order yet undiscovered in other 
relations, but of which they instinctively divined 
the existence. To us in an advanced civilization 
belongs the —— of the precise knowledge of 
phenomena. From the time when man in interro- 
gating nature began to experiment, or to produce 
phenomena under definite conditions, and to collect 
and record the fruits of experience, so that investi- 
= might no longer be restricted by the short 

imits of a single life, the philosophy of nature laid 

aside the vague and poetic forms with which she 
had at first been clothed, and has adopted a more 
severe character ;—she now weighs the value of 
observations, and no longer divines, but combines 
and reasons. Exploded errors may survive par- 
tially among the uneducated, aided in some instan- 
ces by an obscure and mystic phraseology ; they 
have also left behind them many expressions by 
which our nomenclature is more or less disfigured ; 
while a few of happier, though figurative origin, 
have gradually received more accurate definition, 
and have been found worthy of preservation in our 
scientific language. 

“The aspect of external nature, as it presents 
itself in its generality to thoughtful contemplation, 
is that of unity in diversity, and of connection, re- 
semblance and order, among created things most 
dissimilar in their form:—one fair harmonious 
whole. To seize this unity and this harmony, 
amid such an immense assemblage of objects and 








forces—to embrace alike the discoveries of the ear- 
liest ages and those of our own time—and to ana- 
the details of phenomena without neoree eee 
ir mass—are e of human reason, in the path 
wherein it is given to man to press towards the full 
comprehension of nature, to unveil a portion of her 
secrets, and, by the force of thought, to subject, so 
to speak, to his intellectual dominion, the rough 
materials which he collects by observation.” 
KNOWLEDGE HELPS IMAGINATION. 

“Tt is true that, properly speaking, the forces of 
nature can only exert over us a ical power, by 
their action being to our minds enveloped in obseu- 
rity, and beyond the cenditions of our experience. 
Even supposing that they would thus be the better 
fitted to excite our imagination, that assuredly is 
not the faculty which we should prefer to evoke, 
whilst engaged in those laborious subsidiary obser- 
vations which have for their ultimate object the 
know of the grandest and most admirable 
laws of the universe. The astronomer occupied in 
determining, by the aid of the heliometer, or of the 
doubly refracting prism, the diameter of planetary 
bodies ; or patiently engaged for years in measuring 
the meridian altitudes of certain stars and their dis- 
tances apart—or, searching for a telescopic comet 
among a crowded group of nebule, does not feel 
his imagination more excited, (and this is the very 
warrant of the accuracy of his work,) than the bot- 
anist who is intent on counting the divisions of the 
calix, the number of stamens, or the sometimes 
connected, and sometimes independent, teeth of the 
capsule of a moss. And yet it is these precise an- 
gular measurements, and minute organic relations, 
which prepare and open the way to the higher 
imantedte of nature and of the laws of the uni- 
verse. The physical philosopher (as Thomas 
Young, Arago, and Fresnel) measures with ad- 
mirab ity the waves of light of unequal 
length, which by their interferences reinforce or 
destroy each other, even in respect to their chemi- 
eal action; the astronomer, armed with powerful 
telescopes, penetrates space, and contemplates the 
satellites of Uranus at the extreme confines of our 
solar system, or (like Herschel, South, and Struve) 
decom faintly sparkling points into double 
stars, differing in color and revolving round a com- 
mon centre of gravity; the botanist discovers the 
constancy of the gyratory motion of the chara in 
the greater number of vegetable cells, and recog- 
nizes the intimate relations of organic forms in 
genera, and in natural families. Surely the heaven 
studded with stars and nebula, and the rich vege- 
table covering which mantles the earth in the cli- 
mate of palms, can scarcely fail to produce on 
these laborious observers impressions more imposing 
and more worthy of the majesty of creation, than on 
minds unaccustomed to lay hold of the great mutual 
relations of phenomena. I cannot therefore agree 
with Burke when he says, that our ignorance of 
natural things is the principal source of our admira- 
tion and of the feeling of the sublime. The illusion 
of the senses, for example, would have nailed the 
stars to the chrystalline dome of the sky; but as- 
tronomy has assigned to space an indefinite extent ; 
and if she has set limits to the great nebula to 
which our solar s belongs, it has been to 
show us further and further beyond its bounds (as 
our optic powers are iasstnaadh island after island 
of scattered nebule. The feeling of the sublime, 
so far as it arises from the contemplation of physi- 
cal extent, reflects itself in the feeling of the infi- 
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nite which ee That 
which it offers of solemn and imposing it owes to 
the connection just indicated ; and hence the anal- 
ogy of the emotions and of the pleasure excited in 
us in the midst of the wide sea; or on some lonely 
mountain summit, surrounded by semi-transparent 

clouds ; or, when placed before one of 
those powerful telescopes which resolve the remoter 
nebula into stars, the imagination soars into the 
boundless regions of universal space.’’ 


SCIENTIFIC INQUIRY AND NATIONAL PROSPERITY. 


“An equal appreciation of all parts of natural 
ge is an especial requirement of the present 
epoch, in which the material wealth and the in- 
creasing prosperity of nations are in great measure 
based on a more enlightened employment of natu- 
ral products and forces. The most superficial 
glance at the present condition of European states 
shows, that those which linger in the race cannot 
hope to escape the partial diminution, and perhaps 
the final annihilation, of their resources. It is with 
nations as with nature, which, according to a happy 
expression of Goethe, knows no pause in unceasing 
movernent, development, and production, and has 
attached a curse to standing still. The danger to 
which I have alluded must be averted by the ear- 
nest cultivation of natural knowledge. Man can 
only act upon nature, and a ng her forces to 
his use, by comprehending her laws, and knowing 
those forces in relative value and measure. Bacon 
has said that, in human societies, knowledge is 
power—both must rise or sink together. Knowledge 
and thought are at once the delight and the prerog- 
ative of man; and they are also a part of the 
wealth of nations, and often afford to them an 
abundant indemnification for the more sparing be- 
stowal of natural riches. Those states which 
remain behind in general industrial activity, in the 
selection and preparation of natural substances, in 
the application of mechanics and chemistry—and 
where a due appreciation of such activity fails to 
pervade all classes—must see their prosperity 
diminish ; and that the more rapidly as neighboring 
states are meanwhile advancing, both in science 
and in the industrial arts, with, as it were, renewed 
and youthful vigor. 

** The improvement of agriculture in the hands 
of freemen, and on properties of moderate extent— 
the flourishing state of the mechanical arts freed 
from the trammels of the spirit of corporation— 
commerce augmented and animated by the multi- 
lied contact of nations with each other—are bril- 
lant results of the general progress of intelli- 
gence, and of the amelioration of political and civil 
institutions in which that progress is reflected. 
The picture presented by modern history ought to 
convince those who seem tardy in apprehending the 
instruction which it is fitted to convey. Nor let it 
be feared that the predilection for industrial pro- 
gress, and for those branches of natural science 
most immediately connected with it, which charac- 
terize the age in which we live, has any necessary 
tendency to check intellectual exertion in the fair 
fields of classical antiquity, history, and philosophy ; 
or to deprive of the life-giving breath of imagina- 
tion, the arts and the literature which embellish 
life. Where all the blossoms of civilization unfold 
themselves with vigor under the shelter of wise 
laws and free institutions, there is no danger of the 
development of the human mind in any one direc- 


peed tor prejudicial to it in others. Each offers 





necessary subsistence and comfort, and are the 
foundation of material wealth—and those fruits of 
creative fancy which, far more enduring than that 
wealth, transmit the glory of the nation to the 
remotest posterity. The Spartans, in spite of the 
Dorie severity of their mode of thought, ‘ prayed 
the gods to grant them the beautiful with the 
5 : 


** As in that higher sphere of thought and feeling 
to which I have just alluded, in philosophy, poetry, 
and the fine arts, the primary aim of every study 
ought to be an inward one, that of enlarging and 
fertilizing the intellect ; so the direct aim of science 
should ever be the discovery of laws, and of the 
principles of unity, order, and connection, which 
everywhere reveal themselves in the universal life 
of nature. But by that happy connection, whereb 
the useful is ever linked with the true, the exalted, 
and the beautiful, science thus followed for her 
own sake will pour forth abundant, overflowing 
streams, to enrich and fertilize that industrial pros- 
perity, which is a conquest of the intelligence of 
man over matter.” 


WORDS AND THOUGHTS. 


** Thought and language are of old intimately 
allied; if the language employed lends to the 
presentation grace and clearness ; if by its organic 
structure, its richness, and happy flexibility, it fa- 
vors the attempt to delineate the phenomena of na- 
ture, it at the same time reacts almost insensibly 
on thought itself, and breathes over it an animating 
influence. Words, therefore, are more than signs 
and forms ; and their mysterious and beneficient in- 
fluence is there most powerfully manifested, where 
the language has sprung spontaneously from the 
minds of the people, and on its own native soil, 
Proud of my country, whose intellectual unity is the 
firm foundation of every manifestation of her 
power, I look with joy to these privileges of my 
native land. Highly favored, indeed, is he, who, in 
attempting an animated representation of the phe- 
nomena of the universe, is permitted to draw ll 
the depths of a language, which through the eleva- 
tion and free exercise of powerful thought, in the 
domain of creative fancy no less than in that of 
searching reason, has for centuries exerted so pow- 
erful an influence over the minds and the destinies 
of men.” 


THE IGNORANCE OF KNOWLEDGE. 


** Doubtless, a considerable portion of the proper- 
ties of. matter are still unknown to us; entire 
series of phenomena dependent on forces and qual- 
ities of which we are ignorant, remain to be discov- 
ered; and were it for this reason only, we must 
fail of the perfect attainment of unity in totality. 
By the side of the pleasure derived from knowledge 
already attained, there subsists, not unmixed with 
melancholy, the longing of the aspiring spirit, still 
unsatisfied with the present, after regions yet un- 
discovered and unopened. Such longing draws 
still closer the link which, by ancient and deep- 
seated laws of the world of thought, connects the 
material with the immaterial, and quickens the in- 
terchange between that which the mind receives 
from without, and that which it gives back from its 
own depths.”’ 


METEORIC MASSES. 


‘* The largest meteoric masses yet known to us 
are those of Bahia in Brazil, and of Otumpa, de- 


nation precious fruits—those which furnish | scribed by Rubin de Celis; these are seven and 
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seven and a half feet in length. The meteoric 
stone of JEgos Potamos, celebrated in antiquity, and 
mentioned in the Chronicle of the Parian 

and which fell about the year of the birth of Socrates, 
has been described as being of the size of two mill- 
stones, and equal in weight to a full load. 
Notwithstanding the failure of the efforts of the 
African traveller, Browne, I have not given yp the 
hope that this Thracian meteoric mass, which must 
have been so difficult to destroy, may be found, 
after the lapse of rhore than 2,300 years, by some 
of the European visitors to countries which have 
now become so easy of access. We learn by a 
document lately discovered by Pertz, that the enor- 
mous acrolite which, in the beginning of the tenth 
century, fell into the river near Narni, projected 
nearly four feet above the surface of the water. It 
must be remarked that these meteoric stones, 
whether ancient or modern, cannot be regarded as 
more than principal fragments of the mass which 
exploded in the fire-ball, or descended from the 
dark cloud.” 

A more detailed estimate of the work we reserve 
until its completion. The translation has been well 
executed by Mrs. Sabine ; and Col. Sabine has dis- 
charged the functions of editor with care and judg- 
ment. 





Voyace across THe Stranp.—From the diffi- 
culty experienced by passengers crossing the streets 
in the crowded thoroughfares, it may be interesting 
to hear the following particulars from the narrative 
of ** A Voyage from the Thirty-fifth lamp- in 
the Strand to the Shop directly opposite.’’ Ex- 
tract from log:—‘‘ Three o'clock, p.m. Cleared 
from the curb-stone, with fair weather, hoping to 
reach the opposite side of the street before dusk ; 
carrying main-top-coat and reefed umbrella. 

“3h. 2 min. Tacked to post to avoid an omni- 

bus; shipped a mad, which damaged the patent 
boots. 
“3h. 4 min. Stood to the south, coasting along 
a reef of cabs; nearly run down by a butcher's 
cart; passed a milliner girl in distress, who had 
missed stays. 

**3h. 7 min. Saw an apotheeary’s light ; tried 
to take an observation, but the light was lost in a 
fog of cabriolets. 

**3h. 10min. Ran into by a coal cart; carried 
away larboard coat-skirt ; stood off and on to wait 
for an opening in the cab-bergs. 

“3h. 15m. Fetched the end of the coach- 
stand ; hailed a buss under blue colors and easy 
sail, bound for the westward, making towards Ken- 
sington ; hauled to the northeast, and steered with 
great difficulty among floes of wagons. 

“3h. 20 min. Lighted a cigar, and put on all 
steam ; hoisted the spencer. 

**3h. 30 min. Came in sight of land, and two 
minutes afterwards anchored in the roads by a 
street-post.’’— Punch. 


Imrepiment to Marriace.—A curious cireum- 
stance has just occurred at the Marie of one of the 
arrondissements of Paris. A gentleman, forty-six 
years of age, having applied there to have the banns 
published for his marriage, was asked by the clerk 
if he at the proper time complied with the obligation 
of drawing br the conscription. The gentleman said 
that he had not drawn, for he was at the time a pupil 
of the Ecole Polytechnique, which he considered to 
be an exception. On further inquiry, it —* 
that he had given in his resignation at the school, as 





SCRAPS—WOMAN’S SHORTCOMINGS. 


a better opportunity of making his way in the world 
pee penny itself. The clerk then said that he 
“on dead v4 his semenepions for the pabtension of 
t marriage, but must, on the cont 
denounce him as a deserter, in which light eileaas 
who do not draw for the conscription are regarded. 
Before the gentleman can marry, therefore, he must 
take his trial, in order that the tribunal may confirm 
his belief that he was legally exempt from liability to 
serve in the army. 


Lorp Dunponaty’s War Pian.—The scientific 
commission appointed to examine and decide on the 
merit of his lordship’s discovery, is occupied with the 
investigation of its principle, which neither trenches 
on that of Captain Warner nor on the ingenious 
invention termed gun-cotton, but is, in regard to the 
latter, of a totally different nature. Cotton explodes 
instantaneously, like the galvanic spark, whereas his 
lordship’s discovery effects a continuous evolution of 
intensely powerful elastic products—like the unre- 
mitting generation of steam from boiling water, the 
effect of which has been rendered familiar to the pub- 
lic by the steam-gun (or tube) of the ingenious Mr. 
Perkins, from which a stream of shot, following each 
other in close succession, pass through the atmos- 
phere with less o itron, and pny trans- 
port their overwhelming effect to a greater distance, 
than shells or shot propelled singly from artillery — 
“ Hampshire Telegraph.” 





A WOMAN’S SHORTCOMINGS. 
BY ELIZABETH BARRETT. 


Sue has laughed as softly as if she sighed : 
She has counted six and over, 

Of a purse well filled, and a heart well tried— 
Oh, each a worthy lover! 

They “ give her time ;” for her soul mast slip 

here the world has set the grooving ; 

She will lie to none with her fair red hp— 

But love seeks truer loving. 


She trembles her fan in a sweetness dumb, 
As her thoughts were beyond her recalling ; 

With a glance for one, and a glance for some, 
From her eyelids rising and falling! 

—Speaks common words with a blushful air ; 
—Hears bold words, unreproving : 

But her silence says—what she never will swear— 
And love seeks better loving. 


Go, lady! lean to the night-guitar, 
And drop a smile to the bringer ; 
Then smile as sweetly, when he is far, 
At the voice of an in-door singer ! 

Bask tenderly beneath tender eyes ; 
Glance lightly, on their removing ; 

And join new vows to old perjuries— 
But dare not call it loving! 


Unless you can think, when the song is done, 
No other is soft in the rhythm ; 

Unless you can feel, when left by one, 
That all men beside go with him ; 

Unless you can know, when unpraised by his breath, 
That your beauty itself wants proving ; 

Unless you can swear—“ For life, for death!” 
Oh, fear to call it loving! 


Unless you can muse, in a crowd all day, 
On the absent face that fixed you ; 
Unless you can love, as the angels may, 
With the breath of heaven betwixt you ; 
Unless you can dream that his faith is fast, 
Through behoving and unbehoving ; 
Unless you can die when the dream is past !— 
Oh, never call it loving! 
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NOZRANI IN EGYPT AND SYRIA. 


From the Spectator. 
NOZRANI IN EGYPT AND SYRIA; 


*‘ Nozrani’’ means “‘ Nazarene ;”’ and the au- 
thor had better have said ‘The Nazarene’’ at once. 
He is the Reverend Thomas Wilson, one of the 
ministers of the church of St. Peter's Mancroft, in 
Norwich. Mr. Wilson has an ardent love of 
travelling, which he has extensively indulged ; but 
his last journey has been of the nature of a reli- 


i e, prompted by a wish, dated from 
ole o hie first Bible lesson, that his feet 
should stand within the gates of Jerusalem. He 
has published this volume, too, with a pious object 
—that of improving the interior of St. Peter's 
Mancroft, which is one of the noblest parish- 
churches in England, and rendering it more fit for 
a place of public Christian worship. To raise a 
fund for this purpose, he read a series of lectures 
last season on various subjects—one of them, East- 
ern Travel ; and to this fund the profits of the pub- 
lication before us are to be a further contribution. 
The track of the reverend traveller has been 
over beaten ground, affording him no matter what- 
ever for novelty of information or description. Yet 
his book is not destitute of freshness, derived from 
the genial and enthusiastic character of the writer, 
the graphie truth of his pictures, and the habitual 
train of thought which associated the objects before 
him with the history of his faith. He first visited 
Egypt; made an excursion up the Nile into the 
less then country of Nubia ; explored the shores 
of the Red Sea; and, having returned to Cairo, 
travelled through Syria, to Jerusalem, the great 
object of his pilgrimage ; whence he made journeys 
to the Dead Sea, Nazareth, the Sea of Galilee, 
and the other most remarkable localities of Serip- 
ture story. A few extracts will show that the 
purchasers of the book, besides contributing to the 
good work of church-improvement in Norwich, 
may expect pleasant though grave reading. 
CONTRASTS BETWEEN THE EAST AND THE WEST. 


“The rule of contradiction seems to prevail be- 
tween East and West wherever there is room to 
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Lincoln’s {nn Fields, following the line of houses, 
The material is lime stone, much worn and shaken 
by time and violence. The steps, i. e. the sueces- 
sive layers or tiers of massive blocks which consti- 
tutes the pyramid, are not less than two feet high, 
and require what the French call a bon jarret to 
ascend without assistance; which is, onlay 
always at hand; my friend and myself being 
obliged to show much energy in our determination 
to trust to our own legs, for our Arab satellites, 
urged in their zeal for the service by inordinate 
love of baksheesh, and, skipping like chamois on a 
mountain, unencumbered with any garment expres- 
sible or inexpressible, were resolutely bent on lift- 
ing, dragging, and shoving us up the steep, after a 
fashion which was anything but dignified, though 
doubtless very safe. T'wo little blue-robed bare- 
footed damsels, with porous earthen pitchers of 
delicious water from the Nile, were far more gentle 
and welcome auxiliaries ; and the ‘ baksheesh,’ mod- 
estly murmured and fairly earned, was an appeal 
from the gazelle-eyed maidens too just and power- 
ful to be resisted. Pausing half-way on the tremen- 
dous slope, we looked up and looked down on the 
piled mountain above and below us with a feeling 
of awe approaching to dread, though the footing is 
broad enough to insure safety to any one not cursed 
with a very topsy-turvy imagination; but here we 
shudder at the thought of the Englishman who, 
missing his hold on the first step, fell, and rolled 
and bounded, a bloody, bruised, and broken mummy, 
down that Brobdignagian staircase. This, of 
course, is a grand story for the guides; and, 
whether true or not, produces its impression then 
and there ; his friend saw him stumble, caught the 
last glare of agony from his starting eyeballs, and 
heard the shriek of despair as the clutched fingers 
grasped and lost their hold upon the stone. An 
order has since been issued that no stranger shall 
climb the pyramids unattended by Arab guides.” 


VIEW OF JERUSALEM. 


** The room that I occupy looks upon a court, 
from which a flight of steps leads to a flat roof; 


differ. I have somewhere seen a curious parallel of {4"4 here, once more before the day closes, I spread 


opposition, which might be carried to an amusing 
length : e. g. they read and write from right to left— 
we from left to right; they shave the hair of the 
head and let beard and moustache grow—we let the 
hair of the head grow and shave both beard and mous- 
tache ; we take off our hats in church—they take 
off their shoes; we sit on chairs—they recline on 
cushions ; we eat with knife and fork—they prefer 
finger and thumb; we dance with steps of the feet 
—they dance with gestures of the body; our 
clothes are tight and buttoned—theirs loose and 
tied ; we calculate by the sun—they calculate by 
the moon; we ride with straight legs—they with 
knees up to the chin; our necks are enveloped and 
heads bare—their necks are bare and heads envel- 
oped ; their code, abjuring wine, pork, and things 
strangled, permits polygamy—our code, permitting 
wine, pork, and things strangled, abhors polygamy. 
Thus, in religion, morals, polities, literature, and 
life, we hate, despise, oppose, misunderstand, and 
misrepresent each other.’’ 
THE GREAT PYRAMID. 


“* Our first expedition is to the top of the great 
pyramid of Cheops. Standing upon lower ground 
than that of Cephrenes, but in itself somewhat 
loftier, the perpendicular height is about five hun- 
dred feet ; and its base is said to equal the area of 


the map and open the compass. Thanks to the 
plan of Sieber and Catherwood, taken out of Dr. 
Robinson’s book and secured upon pasteboard, one 
needs no guide, no vulgar gabbling cicerone, with 
his got-up sing-song of stupid lies; here we have 
Jerusalem before us and below us, with every hill, 
every valley, every tower, dome, and minaret, 
marked and named in truth and soberness. The 
‘city from this western point is seen in its whole 
extent, magnificently lighted up by the sun sinking 
behind us; its as is of the stern, severe gran- 
\deur that so well becomes the stupendous and 
‘awful deeds of which it has been the centre ; no 
'sound or sight of gayety or gentleness, no stir of 
traffic—no throng or hum of the busy human hive ; 
silent, massive, and solitary within—wild, barren, 
and desolate without. 

** The dome of the Christian church which marks 
the Holy Sepulchre rises searcely a hundred yards 
from where we stand. Close by are the Greek 
and Coptic convents. Beyond them, south of the 
church, the large open space marked as the ruined 
palace of the once powerful Knights of St. John. 
These sites, with the Armenian and Syrian con- 
vents, and our own Episcopal churcli, whose walls 
have not yet risen, are all that by name or profes- 
sion or worship bear witness to the gospel of Christ 
‘in the city where He taught, over which He wept, 
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where He wis crucified, dead, and buried, rising 
again the third day, to ascend into Heaven and sit 
at the right hand of God! How hard to realize is 
the conviction that here has been appointed, from 
the foundation of the world, the scene of these 
inscrutable and ineffable mysteries! * * * * 

‘The coup-d’eil of the city is altogether unlike 
any other that I have yet seen. The minant 
character is ponderous gloom; the grey 
stone houses are all flat-roofed, surmounted as at 
Hebron by white domes, the number of which 
strikes the eye as the leading peculiarity in the 
style of architecture. Several extensive spaces are 
cleared and deserted; but no trees, no birds, no 
verdure, no softening embellishment. If there be 
beauty in Jerusalem, or in the hills that stand 
round about her, it is the sublime beauty of stern 
endurance : ‘for Jerusalem is ruined’— her house 
is left unto her desolate.’ 


«+ Still o’er her head the clouds of sorrow roll, 
And God's revenge sits heavy on her soul.’ ”” 


From the Spectator. 
ANGAS’ LIFE AND SCENES IN AUSTRALIA AND 
NEW ZEALAND. 


Mr. Aveas is an artist, who undertook a voyage 
to Australia and New Zealand in order to discover 
fresh subjects for his pencil. In the course of his 
tour in search of the picturesque, he visited South 
Australia, and made several excursions about the 
colony both by land and sea ; he subsequently sailed 
for New Zealand, where he landed at Port Nichol- 
son, Auckland, and the Bay of Islands, besides 
making a tour through the interior of the country 
behind the capital; Sydney and its vicinity were 
likewise examined : and the narrative of his journeys 
at these places, with an account of the outward and 
homeward voyages, form the subject of two vol- 
umes. 

The number of persons who have visited these 
colonies and written about them is now so great, 
that, in proportion to their sameness to the common 
eye, they are almost as exhausted as the grand tour, 
including Egypt and Syria. Mr. Angas has not 
the bias or the coarseness which distinguishes man 
who have gone out to the Antipodes with impossi- 
ble expectations, and revenged their disappointment 
by writing a book. But if he has a better taste, in 
some sense a more cultivated mind, and is lifted 
above the atmosphere of colonial partisanship, he on 
the other hand is deficient in the interest for practi- 
eal matters that stimulates the would-be settler, and 
induces him to look keenly at the social and mate- 
rial condition of the colony. This, however, would 
be a trifling circumstance had Mr. Angas been et 
all fitted to travel with advantage ; but such, we are 
sorry to say, is not the case. There is a strange 

lity in the narrative of his journeys, and in his 
escriptions, which is not so much commonplace as 
vague. When incidents oceur to him, when he 
meets a character, or when he has a story to tell, 
he interests the reader; but he does not seem to 
have looked out for matters of this kind : the greater 
part of his volumes consists of a flat though not ill- 
written diary of his rides through Australia and 
walks through New Zealand ; in which we miss 
the usual s/ory interest that attends upon the narra- 
tive of a journey, because Mr. Angas had no object 
for his journey’s end; and there was not the doubt 
and excitement of a wanderer in a wilderness. The 
want of skeleton-maps of his tours will also be felt. 





Y \the South Australian 


Persons who are well versed in the geography of 
Australia and New Zealand may follow him readily 
enough ; but to the bulk of readers the geographi- 
cal names will not suggest associations or even the 
idea of places. 

The narrative of the excursion is followed by 
accounts of the manners and customs of the abo- 
rigines ; in which Mr. Angas tells little if anything 
that is new. Ner was it indeed likely that he 
should, when so many minds, with much greater 
opportunities and better fitted for the task than Mr. 
Angas, have been —— upon the subject, from 
Cook down to Captain Grey. Repetition of sub- 
jects that have been already presented and in better 
setting, if not better in themselves, is a main fault 
of Savage Life and Scenes. The different murders 
that have been committed by the aborigines upon 
the settlers are narrated by Mr. Angas, even to the 
massacre of Wairau ; an action of which any one 
has ample materials to write a narrative for himself. 

This judgment is formed knowing what has 
already been written on the Australian Colonies and 
New and. To those whose minds are blank 

per on the subject, these volumes will be agreea- 
bie and informing, bating their vagueness, and the 
frequent substitution of reflection upon a thing for 
the thing itself. We quote some of the more real 
passages. 

UNSUCCESSFUL COLONISTS: SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 


‘* At daybreak, Gisborne and myself started across 
the country for Adelaide, a distance of one hundred 
and sixty miles, steering by the sun for Lake 
Albert. We struck across the desert, to avoid 
passing the night amongst the Milmendura tribe on 
the Coorong. At sunset, we saw the lake from a 
hill, distant about fifteen miles; but we despaired 
of reaching it, as our horses were so knocked up 
that we had to drag them after us, and not a drop 
of water was to be found in this inhospitable des- 
ert. Late at night we gained its shore ; and both 
ourselves and our horses rushed into the muddy 
and brackish water, to slake our extreme thirst. 

‘* Tt was a dismal night ; and the low moaning of 
the ocean lashing against the sand-hills made a mel- 
ancholy sound. e followed the margin of the 
lake, in hopes of finding the furthest out-station of 
ompany’s shepherds ; and 
the welcome sound of the barking of a dog directed 
us to a shelter: it proved to be a miserable hut— 
a most wretched hovel—without any door; and 
through the doorway the violence of the storm beat 
most unmereifully upon the repose of its unfortu- 
nate tenants. Gisborne and I sat by the fire during 
the remainder of the night, for the insects were too 
annoying for us to attempt a reclining position. 
We gladly breakfasted upon a piece of filthy mu- 
ton, without plates ; while our forlorn hosts, whos. 
looks and appearances bespoke them to be in the 
extreme stage of despondent misery, stood over the 
fire in their shirts, recounting happy days that to 
them were past, never to return. Their bedding 
had been retained at the Murray; and their only 
source of amusement was an old History of England 
and a very dilapidated copy of Shaks . Like 
many others in a similar condition, they had once 
moved in the sphere of gentlemen ; and their pres- 
ent situation was i one ill suited to their 
tastes.’ 


BOILING PONDS: NEW ZEALAND. 


“On the edge of a great swampy fiat, I met 
with a number of boiling is; some of them of 
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swiftly towards the lake, which is fed by the snows 
melting in the valleys of the Tongariro. In many 

in the bed of this river, the water boils up 
rom the subterranean springs beneath, suddenly 
changing the temperature of the steam, to the 
imminent risk of the individual who may be cross- 
ing. Along whole tracts of ground I heard the 
water boiling violently beneath the crust over which 
1 was treading. It is very dangerous travelling ; 
for if the crust should break, scalding to death must 
ensue. I am told that the Roturua natives, who 
build their houses over the hot springs in that dis- 
trict for the sake of constant warmth at night, fre- 
quently meet with fatal accidents of this kind : it 
has happened that when a party have been dancing 
on the floor, the crust has given way, and the con- 
vivial assembly have been suddenly swallowed up 
in the boiling cauldron beneath. Some of the 
ponds are ninety feet in circumference, filled with 
transparent pale blue boiling water, sending up col- 
umns of steam. Channels of boiling water run 
along the ground, in every direction, and the sur- 
face of this caleareous flat around the margin of the 
boiling ponds is covered with beautiful incrustations 
of lime and alum, in some parts forming flat saucer- 
like figures. Husks of maize, moss, and branches 
of vegetable substances, were incrusted in the same 
manner. I also observed small deep holes or wells 
here and there amongst the grass and rushes, from 
two inches to as many feet in diameter, filled with 
boiling mud, that rises up in large bubbles, as thick 
as hasty pudding: these mud-pits send up a strong 
sulphurous smell. Although the ponds boiled vio- 
lently, I noticed small flies walking swiftly, or 
rather running, on their surface. The steam that 
rises from these boiling springs is visible at a dis- 
tance of many miles, appearing like the jets from a 
number of steam-engines.’ 


VARIETY OF GRAVE-YARDS, AUCKLAND. 


“On the slope of a lovely glen, leading inland 
from behind the Fastern extremity of Auckland, is 
situated the burial-ground belonging to members of 
the Church of England ; and on the opposite side 
of a road which separates it from the open fern 
country extending towards Mount Eden, is inclosed 
asmall piece of land, where those of the Catholic 


faith may find interment. The Jews also have! 


railed in a neat parallelogram of ground, with a 
simple yet elegant entrance-gate, where they too 
bury their dead. The Dissenters’ grave-yard is 
next to that of the Jews, and is but partially 
enclosed ; and farther on, the burial-place of the 
Scottish Presbyterians is pointed out by a few 
flower-grown mounds peeping from amongst the 
fern and heather.”’ 


WAR AND TRADE. 


** He [Te Awaitaia] was also present at the siege 
of Nga motu, a pah formerly situated at one 
extremity of the site now occupied by the settle- 
ment of New Plymouth. The inhabitants of this 
pah were assisted in their defence by several Euro- 
ars who had mounted the guns of a vessel which 
iad been wrecked on the coast, and worked them 
with such deadly effect that the Waikatos were at 
length compelled to raise the siege. Several inci- 
dents occurred during this siege, which, while they 
almost elicit a smile at their absurdity, yet strikingly 
display the unsophisticated character of these peo- 
ple. During the very heat of the contest, a vessel 
arrived in the offing; a truce was immediately 
agreed upon in order to secure the advantages of 
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trade, and the besiegers and besieged were soon 
seen promiscuously aerying off to the vessel to 
barter their commodities and supply their wants. 
The besieged being in possession of a quantity of 
ready-dressed flax, (an article much sought after at 
that period by the trading-vessels on the coast,) 
they exchanged it for a plentiful supply of tobacco, 
an article of which the besiegers were destitute. 
The vessel soon departed, and hostilities recom- 
menced ; but after a few days another truce was 
proposed and concluded, for the purpose of trading 
with each other! The Waikatos were in 

sion of a great many spare muskets which they had 
captured at Pukerangiora, while the besieged were 
very deficient in arms: a brisk trade was immedi- 
ately commenced, the Waikatos supplying their 
enemies with arms to be turned the next day 
against themselves, and receiving in exchange a 
portion of the tobacco that had been procured from 
the vessel. The scene, as described by an eye- 
witness, must have been most ludicrous: the 
Waikato thrust his musket half-way through the 
pallisades of the pah, retaining, however, a firm hold 
of his property until the intending purchaser from 
within thrust out in a similar manner the quantitv 
of tobacco he was willing to give; neither party 
relinquishing his hold of the property about to 
change hands until he had secured a firm grasp of 
that offered by his adversary.”’ 





From the Spectator. 
TRAVELS IN LYCIA. 


Wuen the Beacon surveying-ship visited the 
|coast of Lycia in 1842, to bring away from Xan- 
thus some of the monuments discovered by Sir 
Charles Fellows in his tours of exploration, Lieu- 
tenant Spratt and Professor Forbes were attached 
to the vessel ; the lieutenant as assistant surveyor, 
the professor as naturalist. The late Mr. Daniell 
| was also on board as an archeological amateur, 
having joined the expedition when at Smyrna. 

With that fatality which so often attends our public 
| management of anything connected with the arts 
|or sciences, the Beacon was found unfitted to 
| Temove the antique spoils. She —— had 
| to return; and when the Monarch and Medea after- 
| wards arrived, the favorable season had passed, the 
| malaria was dominant in the valley of the Xanthus, 
and several valuable lives fell victims to the want 
of forethought on the part of somebody. This 
| delay, however, enabled the three gentlemen we 
| have named to undertake an exploring tour ; making 
important discoveries, and bringing back informa- 
tion which will probably throw light on the ancient 
history and Janguage of Lycia. To these exer- 
tions, coupled with imprudent exposures after a 
fever had developed itself, Mr. Daniell finally fell a 
victim. As the antiquities and literary department 
| Were to have been undertaken by him, the work 
| appears under some popular disadvantages ; for 
which an apology is tendered in the preface. Com- 
pared, however, with the common run of travels, 
no apology is needed. The authors,have performed 
the first business of a traveller—made new discov- 
eries ; and if their matter is chiefly antiquarian or 
scientific, the deficient popularity is to be found in 
the subject rather than in them. 





We have, on former occasions, noticed the claims 
of Lycia and its adjoining districts to attention, as 
the cradle of philosophy, poetry, history, and art ; 
and the remains of whose ancient cities were a sub- 
ject of wonder to Pliny, living as he did when ltaly, 
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and to some extent Greece, were in their i 
glory. ‘The wealth and industry of the Lycians, 
however, were greater than a first interpretation of 
this description would seem to imply. Of the 
thirty-six ruined cities mentioned by Pliny, twenty- 
four were discovered by Sir Charles Fellows or bis 
predecessors ; yet our travellers “ explored and 
determined the sites of no fewer than eighteen cit- 
ies, which were unknown to phers, besides 
many minor sites. names of not fewer. than 
fifteen were identified by inscriptions found among 
their ruins. ‘Three or at most four of these had 
been visited and described before, but their names 
mistaken : so that for geographical purposes they 
were as good as new discoveries.” Tn addition to 
these important services, our authors have brought 
hack coins and inscriptions, which are of use as 
contributing materials to a further knowledge of 
their subjects. They have constructed a general 
map of the country, besides elaborate plans of many 
cities ; and they have thrown a striking light upon 
the accuracy of Arrian in his description of Alex- 
ander’s march through the country, clearing up 
passages which were puzzling or obscure. 

With such objects in view and com , these 
Travels in Lycaa could partake but little of the 
character of a popular book. The discovery of 
ruins, the exploration of their extent and site, the 
nature of their remains, and an argument to estab- 
lish the name of the city, together with topograph- 
ical or geographical descriptions of a locality, 
furnish but little to attract the general reader. 
Scholastic disquisition on points of history may 
have more interest, but it is not equal to the graphic 
sketches of a literary artist such as Titmarsh or the 
author of Edthen. The merit of our travellers is 
in what they have done, or enabled others to do— 
as Mr. Sharpe in the appendix. The volumes are 
an account of these doings, brought together in one 
view, and supported by the daily evidence as it 
were. Still, the book contains descriptions and 
general remarks that possess a greater interest than 
the repetitions or common-places of the usual tribe 
of tourists, from the freshness of the matter and the 
superior character of the writers. Here is at once 
an example of the difficulty which the inscription- 
hunter encounters, and the natural explanation of 
an oriental superstition. 

** As we passed through Limyra, we lingered at 
the Lycian tomb with the bilingual inscription, in 
the hope of rendering our copy more complete ; but 
in vain. Indeed, the part of the surface of the 
stone where the letters are deficient is so much 
worn and corroded, that a perfect transeript can 
searcely be hoped for. When inscriptions of value, 
such as this, came in our way, many means were 
tried for the better copying of them, such as wet- 
ting the surface, casting strong lights on it in 
various directions, and even shutting our eyes and 
trusting to touch. Often at a distance the letters 
appeared very distinct, but seemed to vanish as we 
approached ; reminding us of the writings on rocks 
concealing treasures,—so often mentioned in East- 
ern stories,—seen by all men from afar, by the 
chosen only when near.’’ 

So little of invention is there in what is conso- 
nant to our nature. Mr. Wright's history of the 
visions of hell and purgatory exhibited their natural 
origin and gradual growth: here we have the nat- 
ural explanation of an idea which has long been 
set down to Oriental ignorance and credulity. It is 
probable that if we could trace all superstitions to 
their source, we should find them to originate in a 
similar misconception of actual existences. 


TRAVELS 


IN LYCIA. 


The following description of lepers occurs in the 
account of a v from the tmainland to Rhodes 
when the little bark was driven from her course by 
a squall, and the travellers had to pass the night on 
a small uninhabited island. 

** When at daybreak we put out to sea, we were 
startled by hearing voices in a creek not far from 
that in which we had slept; and on rounding a 
rocky point of the island, saw the speakers—and a 
melancholy sight it was. There sat, drenched and 
shivering on the bare shore of this desolate islet, 
seven human beings in every stage of virulent 
leprosy. Three were far gone in the disease—a 
woman and two men, apparently old. The men 
had lost their sight, and one was speechless ; and 
all had lost the use of their extremities, which, in- 
deed, appeared to have been eaten away. ‘I'wo 
others had not lostthe use of their hands ; but their 
toes were gone, and they could scarcely walk. A 
fine young man and a well-grown rather handsome 
gut remained, and at a distance appeared unharmed ; 

ut on nearer approach, the bandages on one foot 
of the female and over one eye of the youth told 
that the plague-spot was upon them too. Their 
tale was a short one. They were a family of 
lepers, Greeks, from the island of Syme, who 
wandered from port to port in their boat, fishing 
and collecting alms. In the storm of the day be- 
fore, they had been driven ashore in this little bay, 
and their boat lay much damaged on the beach. 
They had no means of lighting a fire, and no pro- 
visions. We gave them a light, and as much tood 
as we could spare, which we placed on a rock, to 
be taken away by the younger and least afflicted of 
the party; adding, what they seemed to prize even 
more than food, a quantity of tobacco. Promising 
to inform their countrymen and others at Rhodes 
respecting their misfortunes, and to procure for 
them assistance if possible, we sailed away from 
this sad interview with the victims of one of the 
most hideous and incurable afflictions of humanity 
—with many blessings from the poor lepers, and 
thankful for having , ote the means, through the 
accident of a storm in which we had nearly perished 
ourselves, of relieving, and possibly saving from a 
lingering death, these miserable people. Eventu- 
ally, we had the pleasure of hearing in Rhodes that 
they were enabled to get their boat once more 
afloat, and to leave the desert rock on which they 
had been cast.”” 


ESTIMATE OF THE TURKS. 


“* We had come from Lycia strongly biased in 
favor of the Turkish character—such as it is when 
seen uncorrupted by the vices of the capital, and 
displayed in a race comparatively pure. Mr. Dan- 
iell, like most European travellers, had commenced 


his F caw prejudiced against the Mahometan part 
of 


e population : he concluded it with the strong- 
est prepossessions in their favor. The disinterested 
attentions, frankness, and courtesy, we had met 
with from all ranks, from pacha to peasant; the 
good faith and honesty of the Lycian Turks, which 
contrasted strikingly with the clever knavery and 
selfishness of the Greek part of the population ; and 
the good sense everywhere shown by a people who 
had had rss! any experience of travellers, and 
might without blame look upon us with suspicion 
as intruders—the more so as the only Franks they 
were in the habit of seeing were reckless, smug- 
gling, dissipated leech-merchants—eall for our 


un ful if we did not thus put them on reco 





warmest acknowledgments ; and we should be 7 


All that Sir Charles Fellows has said in fever of 





SCRAPS. 


the Turks of Asia Minor we can fully bear out. 
What we saw—and, what is more to the purpose, 
what Mr. Sandford knew—of the higher ranks of 
Turks in Rhodes, strengthened the good opinion 
we had contracted of their nation, and raised con- 
siderably our estimation of their intelligence and 
acquirements ; which are yee, sm equal with, 
if not superior to, those of most Levantine Franks, 
though the latter be clad in European costume and 
familiar with European customs. 


EDUCATION AT RHODES. 


*« That the good points of the Turkish character, 
such as it displayed itself to us, lie deeper than in 
mere external politeness, natural mildness of dis- 

ition, and dislike of exertion, is evident if we 
inquire into the provision made for the instruction 
of the rising generation among them. In the town 
of Rhodes, the Osmanlis have a public library, con- 
taining about one thousand volumes, and plaeed in 
a neat building erected for the purpose, founded 
about | years ago by Turbend Agasi Achmet 
Aga. e had an interview with the present 
librarian, Hadgi Mehemet Effendi, a highly intelli- 
nt old man, at his house, where we found him 
buried among manuscripts, like a true book-worm. 
He took much interest in the account of what we 
had seen in Lycia ; and discoursed, according to the 
learning of the east, on the ancient history of the 
country, as described in volumes around him. To 
the library under his charge the students of the 
Madreseh, or higher schools, have access. These 
students, about one hundred and fifty in number, 
are instructed, boarded, and lodged, out of funds 
provided from private bequest. ‘There are five 
other schools for boys, the teachers of which are 
paid by the parents. The three principal number 
upwards of three hundred scholars. There are six 
schools for girls, attended by upwards of five hun- 
dred pupils between four and twelve years of age. 
The teachers are females, and are paid by the 
parents. These facts show how alive our Turkish 
friends of Rhodes are to the value of instruction for 
the young. We may question and despise the 
quality of the education given; but the effort to 
educate, and the spirit which-has led to the endow- 
ment of public institutions for free education, must 
command our respect, and force us to acknowledge 
the good qualities of the people among whom it is 
displayed. 





Scnéxver’s Gun Corron.—The insertion in your 
periodical of a statement, which the public papers 
generally have contained, that “the result of the 
experiments instituted by the government authori- 
ties on the gun-cotton of Dr. Schénbein have induced 
the Board of Ordnance to decline its adoption for the 
use of the British military services,’—together with 
a letter recently received from Prof. Schénbein, 
requesting me to deny, if in a position so to do, the 
correctness of this statement—lead me to beg that I 
may be allowed to put before the scientific portion of 
ihe public, by means of your columns, the truth 
respecting this matter. 

Dr. Schénbein, while in England, was informed 
that his invention had been reported worthy of exam- 
ination ; and he was requested to furnish a certain 
quantity with which such trials as might be deemed 
necessary would be made. Various causes—among 
them the desire not to offer to government the results 
of the first attempts at the manufacture of the sub- 
Stance in quantities, lest it might contain im- 
perfections which greater familiarity with the process 
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would remove—have, up to the present time, pre- 
vented a compliance with the demand made for it. 
It is clear, therefore, that no experiments can have 
been instituted, and no results obtained from trials 
made with “the gun-cotton of Dr. Schénbein.” 

It is true, and in your own words, that “all the 
world is exploding cotton ;” and equally so—as you 
again observe—that “this is hardly fair to Prof. 
Schénbein ;’—for no accuraté conclusion can be 
drawn from any trial but those made with cotton 
prepared by his peculiar process. 

ith the exception of “ spontaneous combustion,” 
—not deemed likely to occur, but still in the course 
of examination—experiments have been frequently 
made, and will be repeated, regarding those points 
quoted by you as objections to the use of gun-cot- 
ton: and the results still offer no impediment to its 
employment for military purposes. 

In conclusion, it may be stated, that to those ac- 
quainted with Prof. Schénbein’s mode of preparing 
the substance, the intractable properties which the 
cotton exhibits when made by others ignorant of his 
process occasion no surprise.— Atheneum. 


Tales of the Century ; or Sketches of the Romance 
of History, between the years 1746 and 1846. 
By Joun eas and Cuaries Epwanrp Srvart. 
Tuts volume is entitled to some attention for its 

authors ; who, we believe, lay claim to a connexion 

with the clan Stuart, as their book is devoted to the 
subject of their thieftain. According to the tales of 
our authors, set in a framework, the wife of Charles 

Edward of the ’45 was secretly delivered of a son; 

which, for political reasons arising out of his adverse 

circumstances, the father sent away in mfancy, and 
never acknowledged. The first tale in the volume 
describes the mysterious accouchement by an exiled 

Scotch Jacobite physician who was suddenly called 

upon to attend the princess, with the equally mys- 

terious conveyance of the infant on ship-board. The 
second story is supposed to relate to the fortunes of 

a Highland Jacobite ; but it is constructed to exhibit 

the assumed heir of the Stuart line on a visit to Scot- 

land. The scene of the third tale is laid in England : 
the subject is the abduction of a young lady to whom 
the prince is attached, in order to prevent his mar- 
riage, and her subsequent rescue by her lover, with 
their wedding. The plots of the tales are ably man- 
aged for the purpose in view; and considerable 
knowledge of Highland manners and Jacobite feel- 
ings is exhibited by the writers. Whether the same 
vraise can be given to their history or tradition, we 
cannot undertake to say—how far it may be “an 
ower true tale,” or a clever invention. However, 
there are a variety of able and interesting notes in 
the appendix ; which discuss many matters touched 
upon in the text, either indirectly—as political assas- 
sinations and Highland practices, or directly—as the 

long incognito of Charles Edward from 1749 to 1754, 

or the connexion with Miss Walkington.— Spectator. 


Irish Diamonds ; or a Theory of Irish Wit and Blun- 
ders: combined with other kindred subjects. By 
Joun Smitu, one of the Editors of the « Liverpool 
Mercury,” late Lecturer on Education and Geo- 
ry Science, &c. With Illustrations by 
« Phiz.” 

As regards appearance, this 1s another of the 
numerous little gift-books that have characterized the 
present December. Its subject is the wit, humor, 
repartee, and blunders of the three nations, with a 
sprinkling from other sources ; but the most promi- 
nent place is assigned to the Irish, both in wit and 
bulls, while an effort is made to discuss the subject 
critically. The theme would appear to have origi- 
nally served Mr. Smith as a subject for lecturing, or 
viva voce discussion. 
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THE SOCIAL AND 


From the Spectator. 
THE SOCIAL AND THE POLITICAL, 


Tue excitement about social questions at present 
will have one important and salutary effect—to mark 
out more clearly than hitherto attributes of 
government, so as to extend its legitimate action 
where it has been limited by popular bigotry, and 
to prevent the caprices that it has been tempted 
from time to time to indulge through popular indif- 
ference. 

** What right has the government to interfere t”’ 
** Why does not the government interfere?’’ ‘These 
two questions are equally common in England, and 
in most cases equally absurd. In a fit of good-hu- 
mor, there is no amount of power which the Eng- 
sh are not willing to bestow on the legislature. 
In an opposite mood, they trammel and torment it 
by silly carping and childish suspicions. ‘The atti- 
tude of the English people in reference to their gov- 
ernment is an alternation between excessive oe 
and excessive indulgence ; and it generally happens 
that the indulgence and the jealousy are alike mis- 


P ‘ 

The English have had the longest practical politi- 
eal education of any people in Europe. But they 
have had less of an education in political principles 
than any of the great European nations that have 
victoriously struggled for freedom. In England the 
achievement of a reform has often been the establish- 
ment of a principle, but rarely, if ever, the realization 
of a principle. When any notable political crisis 
arises, the common sense, the earnestness, the per- 
tinacity of the English, always tell them what is 
needful to be done. In such circumstances, other 
communities may display “prompter invention and 
more brilliant heroism, but none such solid wisdom 
and persevering courage. But in their judgment of 
and their position toward that tranquil legislation, 
on the modest evolvements of which the welfare and 
happiness of every country depend more than on the 
success of its glorious revolutions, the English, from 
their ignorance of principles and their contempt for 
them, in as far as they are the subjects of reflection 
and not the results of a series of conflicts, commit 
the grossest blunders; often treating as an unpar- 
donable guilt any attempt of a minister to rise to a 
higher than a commonplace statesmanship, and, on 
the other hand, tolerating with a stolid patience fol- 
lies, and sometimes crimes, on the part of the rulers, 
which would sting a more excitable race to mad- 
ness. 

Social questions differ from political questions, in 
that oy cannot be agitated or decided without a 
continual reference to principles. However superfi- 
cially contemplated, they remount to the very origin 
of society. ‘They traverse and trace the long history 
of causes through which the artificial has banished 
the natural, and the conventional taken the place of 
the real. But political questions, except in so far 
as they are connected with social questions, can 
searcely be said to involve any principle at all. 
Take the game-laws and the right of property as 
examples. ‘The first is mainly a political, the sec- 
ond mainly a social question ; indeed, properly con- 
sidered, it may be designated the great social ques- 
tion. Now, who buta few political antiquaries care 
to go back to the birth of the game-laws? It is 
when their pressure asa political grievance becomes 
intolerable that they will be abolished, without one 
atom of speculation mingling in the contest. But 
the right vt property and other kindred questions 





THE POLITICAL. 


have a far deeper and more solemn interest. The 
erash of the most destructive political he 
seldom dashes down more than the battlements ; the 
great robust framework, like the heart of a pyramid, 
remains ; but a social question, in its 
naked sternness, strikes as a thunderbolt, to the 
very foundations. We cannot, therefore, suppose 
that the English people, in beginning a social refor- 
mation, and in essaying to grapple with those grand 
, problems which transport us to the very dawn 
of human things, will not expend on political action 
and ment a portion of that higher, more re- 
fined, more speculative thought, whieh they 
devoted to social questions. It is impossible for 
them to pierce or endeavor to ap into the myste- 
ries of social institutions with a certain degree of 
philosophical appreciation, and yet revert to their old 
merely practical habits in political matters ; and ap- 
plying to the political the same kind of enlarged 
thinkipg and elaborate analysis which they bestow 
on the social, one of the first things which they will 
be led to consider will be the relations between the 
two ; this will lead to an accurate knowledge and a 
wise recognition of the purpose, the province, and 
the prerogative of government; which will thus be 
rendered bolder and more responsible—-more habit- 
ually responsible, and bolder on great occasions ; 
and people and government, instead of standing 
apart, ready at every moment to rush into a furious 
antagonism, will feel their objects, their very exis- 
tence, to be one. 

In no case should a government directly interfere 
with asocial question. But there are few questions 
purely social or purely political. A social question 
may have political aspects ; and with these the gov- 
ernment must deal. A political question may have 
social bearings ; but the government must settle the 
question on its political merits. The action of a 
government may be more social than political never- 
theless; for the majority of questions in which a 
government intervenes may have more of social than 
political elements. If it be asked, how we are to 
determine what is strictly social or strictly political, 
there is more of apparent than real difficulty in fur- 
nishing an answer. Communities existed before 
governments ; to deny this, would be equivalent to 
stating that it is only governments that hold com- 
munities together. Men yielded to the social in- 
stinct, and bowed to the gentle control of a social 
bond, which needed nothing but sympathy to give it 
tenacity, before law or lawgivers were thought of. 
Now all the questions the germ of which existed in 
this first and simple state of man are social ques- 
tions ; everything beyond, when the complication of 
interests or the ambition of individuals created a 
force to conserve, to direct, and to punish, is politi- 
eal. Government, therefore is nothing but a sub- 
stitute for imperfect social institutions ; and the more 

rfect social arrangements tend to become, of the 
ess importance will a government be. This greatly 
diminishes the attraction of the discussion as to the 
best form of government; seeing that it is not so 
much forms of government, excellent or the con- 
trary, which aid or retard social progress, as social 

regress that fixes the value of forms of government. 

here is one thing hopeful for him who is looking 
anxiously and dubiously on the affairs of Europe— 
that, formidable as despotism may look in many 
countries, yet a new and potent social life is stirring 
in them all ; and that those things by which nations 
are to be their own redeemers cannot be mutilated 
by cavalry hoofs or thrust back by bayonets. 


